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IT ISAN ILL WIND TI IAT BLOWS 
NOBODY GOOD. 

Tae news just received from Europe informs 
us that there is a probable speedy termination 
to the navigability of the Suez Canal. Immense 
as has been the cost of treasure (one hundred 
millions of dollars), human brain, and bodily 
toil, to effect an object deemed worthy of such 
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NEW YORK, 


Scarcely a single year has passed by since 
| the grand celebration of its completion. The 
| breath of Heaven has swept away the dynasty, 


every way—that they should refuse to take it | rested in the blessings of peace. The posses- 
and carry it on (as the Khédive absolutely | sion of this highway of nations is itself a buck- 
refuses to do even when urged by his sovereign | ler. The route must be kept open. No trivial 





and almost the nation, under whose auspices | master the Sultan of Turkey), this gives evi- | cause will permit the path from Holland to the 


it was completed; and the same Power has | dence that failure is inevitable. 


Indies, from England to Australia and her 


raised the sands of the desert and blown them | 


back whence they were taken almost faster 
| than they had been excavated. 
| That the financial corporation may have 


As a necessary result, the current of trade | Eastern possessions, to be closed. Even Russia 
| and travel must, per causa verum, take a direc- | can convey both messages and goods from 
| tion thitherward. The Pacific Railroad must | one extremity to the other of its vast domain 
| do it, and New York and San Francisco must | speedier by the trans-American route than 


an exertion—valuable as it has been to com-| found it inexpedient to continue the work, 
merce, and grand as a monument of engineer- | finding it unremunerative, is not strange. We 
ing skill, all seems destined to be fruitless, | might have anticipated it ; but that the people 
and the power of the elements to be too great | themselves through whose territory it runs, 
for man’s puny opposition, and who are to be specially benefited by it in 











receive new accessions to their greatness anl 
importance. 

And not only must wealth and population 
rush to our favored land, but there must be a 
great increase in power, and that, too, all inte- 
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through her tangled forests and over her arid 
plains and sterile mountains. 

But even as we rejoice in the growing future 
of our country, we cannot but see this as 
the last drop in the cup of French humilia- 
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tion and misfortune. May it prove a final 
one! Nations, like individuals, have their 
seasonp Of exaltation and depression—their 
ups 4nd downs ; and it is rare in both when 
¢xéir misfortunes are not really blessings in 
disguise. As a man’s severe fever seems to 
purge him from many elements of weakness 
to which he has long been subject, and from 
which he arises better and stronger, so the 
French nation may yet come forth to a purer 
life, a higher sense of true greatness, and a 
worthier idea of existence. The unanimous 
subscription to the new French Loan would 
indicate a new era in French nationality. 
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TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One copy one year, or 52 numbers - - $4.00 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers - 2.00 
One copy for thirteen weeks - - - 1.00 


CLUB TERMS. 


Five copies one year, in one wrapper, to one ad- 
dress, $20, with extra copy to person getting up club. 


NOTICE. 

To ovUR subscribers in Texas: Owing to the disor- 
dered condition of Postal affairs throughout the State, 
we cannot hold ourselves responsible for money for- 
warded us, umess sent by means of Post-Office Order, 
Draft, or Express. It is unsafe to register letters. 
This notice only applies to Texas. 








NOTICE. 

With this number will be given an illus- 
trated SUPPLEMENT, containing further chapters 
of the Continuation to DICKENS’s novel, *‘ The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood.” 

In the number, also, is commenced a most 
powerful and brilliant story of modern society, 
entitled “‘Maup MOHAN; OR, WAS HE WoRTH 
THE WINNING ?” by ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. Pender 
Cudlip), known, wherever English literature is 
valued, for her remarkable novels—‘' Dennis 
Donne,” “Called to Account,” ‘ False Colors,” 
Playing for High Stakes,” etc. 

Besides its selection of the choicest fiction 
and other literature, FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUS- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER was the first, as it is 
the principal, purveyor of pictorial news on 
this Continent. ts unapproached facilities en- 
able i to represent the events of the day 
promptly on their occurrence, and whether they 
fall under the eyes of its American or European 
art-reporters. Depending upon its own resources, 
and considering American news the paramount 
business of an American journal, it is in the 
habit of relegating the illustrations of foreign 
events almost exclusively to a single page, where 
may always be found an interesting group of 
pictorial quotations. The body of the News- 
PAPER is filled with original pictures of contem- 
porary occurrences. In this specialty FRanx 
LESLIE£’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER has no com- 
petitor. 
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FATE OF MORMONISM. 

Tue progress of mining enterprise promises 
to revolutionize the condition of Utah, cer- 
tainly and speedily, even if no other causes 
combine to produce the desired result. The 
success of adventurers in newly-opened mines 
is attracting a crowd that will show little 
reverence for the land-grabbing and woman- 
monopolizing operations of the Prophet Brig- 
ham. The product of the mines thus far, 
and the indications for the future, have at- 
tracted attention largely from outside capital- 
ists, some of whom (in New York as well as 
elsewhere) have invested and are investing 
considerably in mining locations, from which 
ihe crafty jealousy of the Mormon Autocrat 
has long excluded practical operations, Hardy 
miners are now pressing into Utah from sur- 

regions, in conjunction with the in- 
vestments of outside capitalists; and the 
returns from some of the mines—the ‘‘Emma,” 
particvlarly—are such as to give a strong im- 
petus to the spirit of speculation, as well as 
to the practical operations of the sturdy 1s- 
borers operating with pick and pan among the 
hills and gulches of Mormondom. 

The ‘Gentiles,” as all people outside of 
the Mormon Church are styled by ‘‘the 
Saints” within the polygamous circle, are in- 
creasing steadily in numbers, wealth and in- 
fluence—to a degree that emboldens them to 
adopt efficient organized measures for ‘‘ beard- 
ing the lion in his den.” The Fourth of July 
celebration at Salt Lake City was settled on 
as an appropriate occasion for showing their 
numbers, and the earnestness with which they 
are resolved on reforming the abuses hitherto 
connected with Mormon sway in that region— 
organized opposition to that tyranny, taking 
a ‘“‘new departure” from the date of our Na- 
tional Anniversary. 

, The Methodists and some other seets—but 








chiefly the Methodists—are aiding the progress 
of the good cause, by holding camp-meetings 
under tents covering almost as many hearers 
as could be crowded into the Mormon temple. 
These religious movements are being zealously 
encouraged by members of that and other 
sects in California, and elsewhere in the re- 
gions surrounding Utah. 

Brigham Young is beginning to realize the 
truth of the old saying about ‘those whom 
the gods mean to destroy,” etc. His latest 
acts—for all sayings and doings of the Mor- 
mon crew are chiefly chargeable to his auto- 
cratic will—indicate strongly the dogged per- 
tinacity with which he still clutches the power 
he has so long usurped. He has literally para- 
lyzed the United States Courts for a time, by 
insisting that none but marshals appointed 
by the Territorial (Mormon) authorities shall 
act in the United States Courts in Utah. The 
Judges, equally resolute, insist on appointing 
their own marshals, especially as the Mormon 
marshals have heretofore used their power in 
packing juries, so that it was impracticable 
for Gentiles to secure justice where Mormon 
interests were anywise concerned—as such 
interests were more or less directly or in- 
directly concerned in cases coming before 
the courts. The Mormon Territorial authori- 
ties refuse to pay the wages of any marshals 
not appointed or any expenses not approved 
by themselves : and this, too, while the Na- 
tional Government furnishes the money for 
supporting their Territorial Government ! The 
United States Judges have therefore been 
compelled to adjourn their courts till suitable 
legislation can be had from Congress for cor- 


| recting these difficulties. 


Such an anomalous state of things cannot 
exist much longer. Forbearance has surely 
now, if never before, ceased to be a virtue, in 
reference to the misdeeds and arrogance of 
Mormonism. The issue has been presented in 
a form that admits of no further temporizing 
on the part of Congress and the American 
people. The dignity and efficiency of the Na- 
tional Judges must be promptly vindicated— 
and that, too, in a manner which will expedite 
the revolution now steadily working for the 
overthrow of Mormon political power in Utah. 
That power being destroyed, ‘the Saints” 
must soon accomplish the destiny predicted 
for them. Mormonism being a politico-eccle- 
siastical monstrosity, it can only exist where 
it has entire sway of temporal as well as sec- 
tarian matters. Hence, the removal of the 
whole tribe to some of the Pacific islands, 
where Mormonism may establish an inde- 
pendent nationality, is a necessity that will 
undoubtedly soon be realized—the Pacific 
Railroad, which brings in crowds of ‘‘Gen- 
tiles,” serving ‘‘the Saints” with an easy 
mode of egress from Utah toward a Pro- 
mised Land in tlie Pacific Ocean. 








M. THIERS. 


One cannot rise from the perusal of recent 
remarks of the great French statesman who 
now is at the head of France, without a deep 
feeling of emotion, combining respect for 
the man with no little pride in the native 
grandeur existing in our human nature. This 
speech emanates from the depth of his heart, 
from which the strongest love of country, 
devotion to the principles of true liberty, and 
love for his race, well up in a fresh and pure 
stream. We may indeed conceive the effect 
that it must have produced upon those im- 
mediately listening to it, when the mere read- 
ing of it by those disinterested, apart from the 
scene, the turmoil, and the personalities, stirs 
us so deeply. It places the sincerity of M. 
Thiers on undisputable ground. The con- 
sistency of his double relation to the Orléans 
Princes and his country can only be recog- 
nized by the remembrance of the hackneyed 
quotation of Brutus, ‘‘ Not that I loved Cesar 
less, but that I loved Rome more !” 

We advise those who have not read it, to do 
so. They will find it (N. Y. Herald, July 5th) 

i little rhetorical flourish, less of 
what we call French sentiment than is usual 
in Gallic speeches, but, what is far more 
rare in any country, a moral grandeur, an in- 
ward illumination, and an honest expression, 
most deserving of praise. There is nothing 
in all M. Thiers’s numerous productions that 
places him personally in a higher light than 
this remarkable exposition of his motives, and 
key to his past and future actions, and which 
will be one of the proudest ornaments of his 
life. 








EXAMPLE FOR IMITATION. 

Tue accidents, or rather crimes, resulting 
from ignorance and carelessness in di i 
medicines in drug-stores have at last aroused 
legislation for counteracting the evil in New 
York—an example that should be quickly fol- 
lowed throughout the land. There are about 
four hundred and fifty druggists, and at least 
double that number of drug-clerks, in this 
city alone—a total of say fourteen hundred 
persons directly concerned in this branch of 
business—who must now show their qualifica- 
tions for discharging their responsible duties, 





The composition of the Board of Examiners 
here, headed by the well-known Professor Do- 
remus, warrants belief that the benevolent 
objects of the new law will be enforced in a 
salutary manner. Employers and clerks must 
all pass under thorough examination. Drug- 
gists and their chief clerks must each pay a 


license fee of $30, and prescription clerks $10 | 


each, on receiving certificates from the Board, 
without which licenses none will be allowed 
hereafter to dispense drugs and medicines in 
our apothecary shops. 

This is one of the marked cases in which 
long-existing evils have at last been brought 
under cognizance of responsible official au- 
thority. The profitableness of the drug and 
medicine trade has been a strong temptation 
for many persons unqualified for a business so 
closely connected with health and life among 


the community. People have to incur risk | 


enough from malpractice among many ‘‘ doc- 
tors,” not to be subjected to increased danger 
from ignorance and carelessness among per- 
sons employed in ‘‘ putting up prescriptions.” 
And, by-the-by, in reference to prescriptions, 
would it not be a good plan to require that 
doctors shall write them in plain language, 
the better to guard against error through mis- 
apprehension ? 

Let this work of reform be prosecuted vig- 
orously elsewhere without further delay. The 
Press owes it to the public everywhere to 
arouse legislative and executive attention to 
the subject ; and we readily aid in the cause 
by calling attention to the exemplary measures 
in progress for freeing the city of New York at 
least from some of the dangers to which the 
drug-swallowing portion of the community 
has been too long subjected. 








FESTIVALS. 


Norwitustanpine the partially unfavorable 
state of the weather, the recent Saengerfest, 
one of the most deservedly popular festivities 
of our German fellow-citizens, was marked 
with the usual characteristics of the various 
time-honored social convocations of the Teu- 
tonic race. The harmony, in every sense, per- 
vading the whole large mass of delegates from 
several cities, formed a cheering contrast to 
the temporary gloom that occasionally damp- 
ened the outside portion of the exercises. The 
statements and illustrations already given in 
our columns render it needless here to men- 
tion particulars of the interesting occasion. 

It is gratifying to find that the Teutonic Jove 
of music and sociability, of which the Saenger- 
fest furnishes abundant evidence, is beginning 
to awaken emulation in other portions of the 
community. The example and results are 
alike gratifying to a large portion of the na- 
tive as well as to the whole German-born ele- 
ment in our population. The Saengerfest, 
like the other similar annual festivals, is wel- 
comed, in whatever city it may be held, by a 
large portion of our people, who like to see 
others enjoy festivities to which we generally 
devote too little attention. The pleasant ex- 
ample is beginning to have practical effect 
on the music-loving portion of our American- 
born friends. A remarkable evidence of this, 
and of the genial spirit with which German 
societies welcome the co-operation of other 
nationalities among us, is furnished by the 
fact that a liberal share of the honors on the 
late occasion were freely bestowed on an asso- 
ciation that is composed almost exclusively of 
native-born citizens. 'The members of the 
Choral Society of Washington deservedly won 
these honors. May their example be followed 
by the formation of other similar societies, in 
different cities, so that, on future occasions, 
American co-operation will lend increased at- 
tractions to these gatherings of the music- 
loving portion of the community. 

In view of the fact that the German Festi- 
vals are thus becoming—in fact, have already 
become—naturalized among us, liberal-minded 
men, in New York and other cities, where the 
societies alternately assemble, should arrange 
immediately for erecting edifices large enough 
to accommodate the great assemblages so 
pleasantly brought together from different 
sections of the Union. The spirit that now 
influences subscriptions for another German 
Theatre in New York should be extended so 
as to include the erection of a spacious edifice, 
suitable for any other large convocations, as 
well as for these German Festivals. Iron 
architecture may be turned to great use in 
this way—by cheapening the cost and pro- 
moting the durability of the edifice, as it should 
be rendered fire-proof as nearly as possible, 
The material of the edifice, too, would, in the 
estimation of many, have a good effect, fram 
its comparatively resonant character. The un- 
favorable weather on the late occasion should 
have the effect of stimulating attention to this 
subject ; and we trust that not much time will 
elapse before the construction of a suitable 
edifice shall be commenced and completed in 
New York, if not elsewhere. Viewed as a 
mere business enterprise—the true light in 
which to place such matters—an edifice of the 
kind, capable of containing ten or fifteen thou- 
sand people, would pay well, from its fitness 








for various celebrations and popular meet. 
ings, including political gatherings of the great 
parties. 

We doubt not that, should our German 
friends resolve on erecting such a structure 
they will find liberal co-operation among thej, 
fellow-citizens of various nationalities in the 
Great Metropolis. 

As we are indebted largely to our German 
friends for introducing and popularizing the 
Festivals above mentioned, we respectfully 
suggest to them this method of rendering 
those events still more effective, “in Spite of 
wind or weather.” 


— 








BENEVOLENT AND CHARITABLE 
INSTITUTIONS OF NEW York. 
FART VI. 

THE NEW YORK STATE WOMEN’S HospiTat, 


AMONG the marvelous discoveries of the pres. 
ent age the most prominent boons to Suffering 
humanity, if not the most triumphant of scjep. 
tific achievements, are those two great acces 
sions to the surgical art: the use of chloroform, 
to produce temporary insensibility to pain under 
surgical operations ; and the great specific of 
Doctor J. Marion Sims, of Alabama, for the re- 
lief of women in cases, hitherto incurable, 
which constitute the specialty of this Hospital, 
The value of the remedy is certified by the 
most eminent surgeons in the country ; and it 
is proved by the fact that patients, not only of 
New York and of the adjacent States, but from 
the far West and the extreme South, have 
journeyed painfully on to this haven of relief, 
and in not one instance out of the whole num. 
ber has the hope that brought them here been 
disappointed. Drs. Francis, Mott and Stevens, 
among others, have severally stated that the 
combined surgical skill of all Europe has failed 
to accomplish what Dr. Sims’s discovery has 
rendered easy and certain. 

This Hospital is a State as well as a City insti- 
tution, because both the City and State of New 
York have contributed to its establishment. 
Each county in the State is entitled to one free 
bed, in return for the State’s contribution, 

The ground occupied by the Hospital is the 
block bounded by Forty-ninth and Fiftieth 
Streets, and by the Fourth and Lexington 
Avenues. The land belongs to the city, but 
the Hospital holds it under a perpetual lease, 
at a nominal rent. 

The architectural plan of this Hospital is that 
of detached buildings communicating with each 
other—which plan experience has proved to be 
the most successful for sanitary purposes, A 
central edifice, of imposing proportions, de- 
voted to the executive department, the recep- 
tion-rooms and the principal offices, is flanked 
by four pavilions, in quadrilateral position, and 
connected with them by a series of corridors, 
the whole being supplied with a medium of 
heating, ventilation and power from a building 
in the rear, containing the engine, laundry, 
etc. This latter building fronts on Fiftieth 
Street. It is of brick, two stories in height, and 
in dimensions about forty-five feet by thirty. 

The central building is to be fifty feet by 
sixty-two, three stories high, and surmounted 
by a cupola and turret—in all about one hun- 
dred and thirty feet high. 

The four pavilions, the first of which was 
completed in October, 1867, are to be similar 
in plan and elevation. The dimensions of each 
are one hundred and thirty-four feet in length; 
the main body of each, eighty-nine feet by 
thirty-one ; and a transverse at each end (pro 
jecting beyond the sides of the main body) 
forty-four feet by twenty-five. Each pavilion 
will contain a basement ten feet high ; three 
stories, each sixteen feet high; and a Mansard- 
roof attic. In the basement are the dining 
rooms and the culinary department. The maid 
body of the first story is divided into twelve 
rooms, for the use of private patients ; and the 
second and third stories contain large wards 
for miscellaneous and general patients, with 
accommodations in each ward for thirty beds, 
allowing to each patient twenty-two hundred 
cubic feet of space. The attic contains the 
dormitories for nurses and attendants. The 
transverse buildings contain the staircases, ele- 
vators, offices and surgery-rooms ; and on the 
third floor of each end is a large clinical ope 
rating-room, lighted by a window twenty-five 
feet high by seven feet wide. The convenience 
and adaptation of the arrangements, the system 
of heating and ventilation, and the economical 
distribution of space, are as perfect as moder 
architectural art and ingenuity could devise. 

The material of the building is brick, with 
stone trimmings; and the design, a graceful 
adaptation of the Lombardo-lItalian to the 
popular style borrowed from the French, which 
is establishing itself as the characteristic of the 
present era in the architecture of America. 

The institution is managed by a Board of 
twenty-eight Governors, of whom James 
Beekman is President; Apollos R. Wetmore, 
Vice-President ; Clinton Gilbert, Secretary ; a4 
James Marsh, Treasurer. The conduct of the 
interior affairs of the Hospital is in the hands 
of a Board of thirty-seven Lady Supervisors, 
whom Mrs. Thomas C: Doremu? is the 
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Director; Mrs. David Lane, Second Director ; 
Mrs. Charles Abernethy, Treasurer; and Mrs. 
George T. M. Davis, Secretary. 

Within the past year, nearly fifteen hundred 
patients have received the benefits of this in- 
stitution ; and, additionally to the surgical aid 
rendered to them, they have been ministered 
to and comforted by the personal attentions of 
the Lady Supervisors, who have abandoned 
their own home comforts to watch beside the 
sufferers entrusted to their care. 


THE NEW YORK HOMEOPATHIC INFIRMARY FOR 
WOMEN. 

The location of this Infirmary is No. 57 West 
Forty-eighth Street. It is under the charge of 
Dr. J. W. Mitchell, aided by five Consulting 
Physicians and three Consulting Surgeons. It 
was organized in 1863, with the special object 
of treating diseases peculiar to women. It is 
supported by certain State and City appropria- 
tions; by private donations; and by the pay- 
ment for accommodations and treatment by that 
part of the patients who are able to pay. The 
conditions of admission are: respectable charac- 
ter; need of special treatment; and, permission 
of the Attending Physician. 

By a rule of the institutior, adopted after ex- 
perience has proved its practicability, one- 
fourth of the accommodations are appropriated 
to free patients. 

The officers of the medica: staff are: E. F. 
Bowers, President; F. W. Hunt, Vice-President , 
§. 8. Guy, Treasurer; D. W. C. Ward, Recording 
Secretary ; and G. W. Leake, Correspondiug 
Secretary. 

The Board of Managers consists of Mrs. E. G. | 
Bartlett, Mrs. James I. Roosevelt, Mrs. James | 
M. Smith, Mrs. C. V. B. Ostrander, Mrs. C. L. 
Stickney, Mrs. John G. Davis, Mrs. Nicholas H. 
Decker, Mrs. Joseph C. Carey, and Mrs, F. W. 
Hurtt. 

THE NEW YORK ASYLUM FOR LYING-IN WOMEN. 

The object of this asylum is te furnish a tem- 
porary home and skillful medical attend nce to 
respectable women during the period of their 
confinement. Applications for admission must 
be made to the Visiting Committee. who meet 
at the Asylum to receive such applications two 
days in each week. The Asylum is a thret- 
story building, of fifty feet front, situated at No. 
85 Marion Street. 

The number of women annually admitted is 
about one hundred and twenty. which is the 
extent of the capacity of the building, by alter- 
nation, throughout the year. About one-third 
of the whole number usually find places in fami- 
lies, as wet-nurses. : 

The institution is supported mainly by its 
subscribers, who are divided into classes of 
three dollars and five dollars, each, of annual 
subscriptions ; and of twenty-five dollars, forty 
dollars, and fifty dollars, respectively, in single 
payments: the contributors of which sums are 
constituted, severally, Life Members, Patrons, 
and Benefactors. 

The Board of Officers consists of Mrs. John 
W. Schmidt, First Director; Mrs. George 
Wotherspoon, Second Director; Mrs. Bache 
McEvers, Third Director; Mrs. Thomas A. 
Emmett, Fourth Director ; Mrs. Thomas Cock, 
Fifth Director; Mrs. James Brooks, Sixth 
Director ; Mrs. J. R. Nevins, Treasurer ; Mrs. 
George J. Cornell, Secretary; and twenty Lady- 
Managers. 


THE NEW YORK MEDICAL COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


The originators of this charity contemplated 
only a college for the medical instruction of 
women, and it was incorporated under that 
title; but the two-fold advantage of extending 
their benevolence, and, at the same time, fur- 
nishing to their students additional facilities 
for education by practical experience, led to the 
addition of hospital functions ; and now, both 
are pursued concurrently. 

The institution owns, by purchase, the hand- 
some four-story house, No. 187 Second Avenue, 
on the corner of Twelfth Street ; which has a 
rear building in Twelfth Street ot the same 
height. The cost of the property was forty 
thousand dollars. The hospital accommoda- 
tions are for forty patients; four of whom 
occupy free beds, and the remainder pay ac- 
cording to their ability, but not less than ten 
dollars a week. 

The course of instruction in the College is 
conducted by eight physicians of high standing, 
and three regularly graduated ladies in special 
departments, Ten ladies were graduated in the 
last year, and the present number of students 
is: fifteen in the First Class; seven in the Junior 
Class ; and eleven in the Senior Class. 

The private donations to the College in the 
last year were about seventeen hundred dollars 
in money and fifteen hundred dollars in furni- 
ture, etc. The donations from the State and 
City were, in the aggregate, sixteen thousand 
dollars, 

The Board of Trustees consists of seventeen 
ladies ; of whom Mrs. William H. Grennough is 
President ; Mrs. Edward Bayard, Vice-President ; 
Mrs. M. G, Lane, Treasurer ; Mrs. C. F. Wells, 
Corresponding Secretary; and Mrs. F. G. Blinn, 
Recording Secretary. 


DISPENSARIES, 
There are in New York thirteen, public Dis- 


learn, what a Dispensary is, he can gain the 
best explanation and information from the 
following extract from the Sixteenth Annual 
Report of the Demilt Dispensary, an institution 
which originated with, and is an offshoot from, 
the Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor. The district in which this Dispensary 
gratuitously supplies medicine and medical 
advice to all persons who call for them ex- 
tends from the easterly side of the Sixth 
Avenue, between Fourteenth and Fortieth 
Streets, to the East River. It is to be observed 
that, in all the Dispensaries, medicine and 
medical advice and surgical aid are dispensed 
gratuitously. 

The Report above referred to says: ‘‘ At nine 
o’clock in the morning, the Janitor has all the 
rooms in order. The Apothecary is making 
extracts and compounding supplies for ‘he dry. 
The House Physician is prepared for his official 
duties. He receives patients who are able to 
attend in person, and he ascertains the nature 
of their diseases sufficiently to classify them ; 
and he also ascertains the names and addresses 
of such applicants for aid as are unable to 
attend in person. The House Physician is the 
executive officer of the institution. He is 
always in attendance to operate in sudden 
emergencies, and to act in the absence of any 
Attenging Physician. 

“ At ten o’clock, he begins to vaccinate all 
who need that service ; and great caution is 
used in obtaining the vaccine. At the same 
hour. the Apothecary acts as a dentist for per- 
sons wanting teeth extracted. Other classes 
of patients now come in great numbers—the 
gray-haired man, tottering on the borders of 
the grave; the maiden, whose hectic blush 
indicates the fire of consumption ; the mother, 
with one child in her arms and another by her 
side, betraying by her cough that her cares 
will soon be ended—these and many more 
must be separately examined by physicians who 
have made each ailment a special study 

‘Meanwhile, two Visiting Physicians have 
taken from the register the names and ad- 
aresses oi those who mast be visited at their 
homes; and in the aflernoon they call again 
for the same purpose, having reported on their 
morning visits; and those visits include per- 
sons in damp cellars, in dark closets, in desolate 
attics ; they include, in short, all varieties of 
disease in all varieties of aggravating circum- 
stances. 

At one o’clock, again, long rows of mothers 

with infants are waiting to ‘see the doctor,’ 

and again the routine of examination and pre- 

scription is pursued. At two o’clock, the dis- 

eases of women, also affections of the eye, the 

ear, the skin, etc., are in order—a confused 

medley to a spectator, yet so systematized that 

each patient is served in turn, and without the 

loss of a moment of time;” and so on, through 

the hours of every day. All classified, all / 
understood, all completely provided for. The 
daily report of one Dispensary is substantially 
the report of all. The following list shows the 
names and locations of the several Dispensaries: 
Central Dispensary—934 Eighth Avenue. 

Demilt Dispensary—Second Avenue, corner of 
Twenty-third Street. 


Eastern Dispensary—57 Essex Street. 
Eclectic Dispensary—228 East Twenty-sixth Street. 


own six children by him; of her second hus- 
band, Hurlbut, with whom she lived but four- 
teen months ; of her third husband, Nelson H. 
Sherman, and two children of his by a former 
wife. The examination of Mrs. Sherman, at 
Derby, on July 6th, attracted, of course, an 
immense and morbid crowd of women to the 
little court. We are excused from entering 
into the particulars of this hideous story by its 
universal expansion in the daily press, and by 
the impropriety of asserting facts whose truth 
is at the moment a matter of legal inquiry. 











PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


England.—St. Thomas’s Hospital—The 
** Livonia” on her Mettle. 

Another page of this number is entirely occupied 
with a magnificent view of the new Thames Embank- 
ment, named, according to the Albertomania preva- 
lent under the present dynasty, the Albert Embank- 
ment. At the head of the next page is represented 
the crowning ornament of the new causeway, the new 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. It occupies a site of eight and 
@ half acres on the Albert Embankment, close to West- 
minster Bridge, fronting the river, and exactly oppo- 
site the Houses of Parliament, whose indented outline 
is seen against the sky in our picture. The advan- 
tages of this situation are patent. A site being se- 
cured, Mr. H. Currey, the Architect and Surveyor to 
the Hospital, was instructed to prepare a design for 
the new buildings, and with this object in view ac- 
companied a Committee of Governors on a special 
visit to several Continental Hospitals. As will appear 
from our engraving, the design is arranged on the 
Pavilion system, now generally approved of for hos- 
pitals, as it admits more light and air. The pavilions 
are placed at a distance of 125 feet from each other— 
with the exception of the central court, which is 200 
feet across—and they are connected by corridors, 900 
feet in length, which run all along the hospital on the 
ground and one-pair stories. The pavilions are placed 
at right angles to the corridors, from which a passage 
leads direct to the wards. The wards are 120 feet long, 
28 feet wide, and 15 feet high, and will each accommo- 
date 28 beds. The beds are placed at distances of 8 
feet from centre to centre, and the windows are ar- 
ranged alternately with the beds, at a level to enabie 
the patients to see out. The main hospital begins on 
the first floor, and consists of three tiers of wards, be- 
sides four smaller wards on the ground floor, for acci- 
dents. From the ground-floor corridors patients are 
carried by lifts to the various wards, the corridors 
also afford a place of exercise for the patients in wet 
weather, while the covered colonnades adjoining the 
river form an agreeable lounge for convalescents. 
The general entrance to the hospital will be ap- 
proached from the Palace New Road. There are two 
spacious operating theatres, while conveyance to the 
Mortuary will be provided from the basement by an 
underground passage without exciting the patients 
or the public observation. The arrangements for re- 
ceiving out-patients are very complete, while acci- 
dent cases on or near the river can be brought to the 
landing-stairs. There is a training institution for 
nurses adjoining the matron’s residence. This will 
afford accommodation for forty probationers. Lastly, 
the medical school buildings, with their museum, dis- 
secting-rooms, lecture-theatres, etc., are unequaled 
for their completeness. 


The schooner-race of the New Thames Yacht Club, 
which took place June 14th, included the Livonia and 
two other yachts which are intended to race in Ameri- 
can waters next Fall. The course was from Graves. 
end to the Mouse Light and back. The five boats 
which actually started were the Egeria, 152 tons, 
owner Mr. J. Mulholland ; the Livonia, 265 tons, Mr. 
J. Ashbury ; the Gloriana, 133 tons, Mr. A. 0. Wilkin- 
son ; the Gwendolin, 183 tons, Major W. Ewing ; and 
the Flying Cloud, 75 tons, Count Batthyani. The 
start was made, under the superintendence of Mr. 
J. D. Lee, the Commodore of the Club, a few minutes 
before noon. There was a moderate wind from the 
South-south-west. The Flying Cloud at first took 
the lead, but was passed by the Livonia and Egeria 





German Dispensary—8 Third Street. 

New York Dispensary— Centre Street, corner of 

White Street. 

North-Eastern Dispensary —222 East Fifty-ninth 

Street. 

Northern Dispensary — Waverly Place, corner of 

Christopher Street. 

North-Western Dispensary—Ninth Avenue, corner 

of Thirty-sixth Street. 

Orthopeedic Dispensary—1299 Broadway. 

Western Dispensary—242 Ninth Avenue. 

Yorkville Dispensary—1476 Third Avenue, 

Women’s Dispensary—459 Sixth Avenue. 

Homeopathic Dispensary—59 Bond Street. 

‘ Homeopathic Dispensary—423 West Thirty-seventh | 
treet. 

Homeopathic Dispeusayy—151 East Twentieth | 

Street. 

Homeopathic Dispensary—1977 Third Avenue. 

Homeopathic Dispensary—-307 East Fifty-fifth 

Street. 

Homeopathic Dispensary—109 West Thirty-fourth 

Street. 

Homeopahtic Dispensary—Corner of Bleecker and 

Mulberry Streets. 











WE have before us No. 3 of a new bi-monthly 
Illustrated Periodical in the Spanish language, 
El Mundo Nuevo, devoted to Science, Art, Lit- 
erature, Education, Industry and Commerce, 
It is of the same size with our own NEWSPAPER, 
liberally illustrated and filled with choice lite- 
rature, original and selected. In all respects 
it surpasses the European illustrated publica- 
tions intended for Spanish America, and affords 
a far better medium of communication with 
the Hispano-American States. 








IS SHE A BRINVILLIERS? 


THE quaint little town of Derby, Conn., has 
been shaken to its centre by the revelations in 
the alleged wholesale poisonings of which Mrs, 
Lydia Sherman was the ill-omened heroine. 
Three husbands and eight children, it is said, 
have fallen victims to this woman’s insatiable 
appetite for crime, and in the case of several, 
grave proof is ready. There has a strange 
fatality followed the contact of this woman, 
resulting in the successive deaths of her first 





pensaries, 


If any person is in doubt, or has to 








husband, Edward Struck, in New York ; of her 


three miles above the Mouse Lightship. As they 
rounded the Mouse, the Zgcria came foremost, 1 min, 
40 sec. before the Livonia; the Flying Cloud was 
half a minute behind the Livonia ; the Gloriana and 
the Gwendolin followed, two or three minutes later. 
The Livonia, however, took the first place soon after 
rounding the Mouse, and finally won the first prize of 
£100, preceding the Egeria, at the end, by more than 
half an hour; the Gloriana came in third, having 
taken in her squaresail, jib, and staysail. The Zgeria 
won the £50 second prize. In our picture the yachts 
ride in the following order: Gloriana, Livonia, 
Egeria, Flying Cloud, Gwendolin, 


Paris.—Balloon Manufacture—Man-Hunt 
in the Catacombs, 

During the siege, the only means of exit from Paris 
was the balloon, a vehicle carried by Nadar and 
other Frenchmen to a high degree of perfection. 
Every Monday, at the Academy of Sciences, the dis- 
cussion of improved aerostation was pursued, with an 
interest that the rattling of bombs almost around the 
ears of the savans only stimulated. A number of 
workshops gave space for this huge but imponderous 
manufacture, one of the most important of which 
was in the immense Dépét of the Orléans Railway. 


The man-hunt in the Paris Catacombs was one of 
the strangest episodes of the Versaillist oocupation. 
The battle in the streets having terminated, the sur- 
viving Communists sought safety in flight. Some 
escaped to the sewers, some to the “ Quarries of 
America,” and some to the Catacombs. Into all 
these asylums the troops penetrated in pursuit. The 
Catacombs were reached by the gate at the Barriére 
d’Enfer, a guard being placed“at the other gate open- 
ing on the plain of Montsouris. Then, armed with 
torches, the soldiers cautiously descended into the 
immense ossuary. It is unnecessary to describe the 
details of the struggle so singularly located in the 
abode of peace, where, as an inscription over the en- 
trance proclaims in Latin : “Over these bounds they 
wait expecting the blessed life !”” 


Photographing the Ruins of Paris—Mak- 
ing Cartouches in the Circus. 

Nearly as ubiquitous and quite as unsympathetic 
as the reporter, the modern photographer penetrates 
into scenes of ruin and horror, intent only on se- 
curing evidence for the ever-hungry public whom he 
feeds. Our sketch shows the dédris of some palatial 
mansion near the Tuileries. An ardent photographic 
artist is in the act of adjusting his focus, in the well- 
known attitude. Meanwhile the ruins are still smok- 
ing, and the scene is filled with sapeurs-pompiers, or 
firemen, in their neat uniform and with their efficient 


means of their long hose, so as to make the artistic 
operations possible. 

The Circus here represented as put to the singular 
use of cartouche-making is that lately called the 
Cirque de l’Impératrice, and is situated in the Elysian 
Fields, at the Rond-Point. Itis a spacious polygonal 
edifice of sixteen sides, built of stone, and conspicu- 
ous to all travelers and promenaders by its elegant 
eastern portico, surmounted with a horse in bronze. 
The interior is in Moorish style, elegantly painted 
and gilt, and accommodating four thousand persons, 
During the late troubled scenes it was transformed, 
like all the large, eligible buildings of the city, from 
the recreations of peace to the stern business of war- 





like preparation. 
Algeria.—Testimony of a Loyal Cadi. 

Our design represents the Cadi D’joudi, a faithful 
Algerian subject of France, giving his testimony be- 
fore the garrison at Sétif. He had been attacked by 
the followers of Mohammed Ben-Hadad, and obliged, 
with his wife and family, and those of all his servants, 
to seek refuge among the foreign military protectors 
of his country. 








PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 


Seven of Brigham Young's wives are the 
prettiest women in America. 


GENERAL SPINNER writes that he will sail 
from England on the 28th instant. 


Anneka Jans is probably the only human 
being that ever lived whose heirs are not numbered. 


GeneraL Rosecrans is in California, giving 
his whole energies to the great railroad undertaking 
on the Pacific coast. 


Kina Kamenamena V., of the Sandwich 
Islands, has his boots made by a Philadelphia boot- 
maker. He wears nines. 


Mr. James Savace is the oldest man living 
who has been a Fourth of July orator in Boston. He 
delivered the oration in 1811. 


Ir is said Napoleon will soon leave England 
for Geneva, and that Eugénie will simultaneously pay 
a visit to her mother in Spain. 


Ciement L. VALLANDIGHAM did not die poor, 
as has been frequently stated. His estate, when all 
the debts are paid and incumbrances removed, wiKk 
be worth at least $40,000. 


GENERALS Guant, Butler, Burnside and 
Sheridan are to be present on the 10th of August at 
the dedication of a site for the Standish monument, 
on Duxbury Hill, Massachusetts. 


Mr. Mortey’s relatives in Boston contra- 
dict the announcement of the arrival in this country 
of that gentleman, who remains permanently at the 
Hague, purs his researches into Netherland 
annals, to be in a future history. 


A GRANDDAUGHTER Of Daniel Boone, the 
Kentucky Indian Hunter and Pioneer, is now the 
widow of ex-Governor Boggs, and resides in Napa 
County, Cal., on the old homestead, where the family 
settled nearly twenty-five years ago. 


Ir is said that one of the Siamese twins is 
lying at the point of death, at their home in North 
arolina. The other is in good health. In anticipa- 
tion of death, arrangements have been made for the 
ov separation of the living from the dead 
rother. 


Mary Russert Mitrorp said, some years 
ago, of Oliver Wendell Holmes: ‘‘He is a compact 
little man, the delight and ornament of every society 
that he enters, buzzing about like a bee, or fluttering 
like a humming-bird, exceedingly dificult to catch 
unless he is really wanted for some kind act, and 
then you are sure of him.” 

, of Berlin, 


Tue North German Corr 
says: “The appointment of the former Chargé d’Af- 
fi in Mexico, Baron von 6zer, who returned a 
few days ago from his vacation trip to Rome, to the 

st of. Ambassador of the German Empire at Wash- 
ngton, may be shortly expected. The new ambas- 
sador will start, immediately after his nomination, 
for the United States.” 


Tue poet Coleridge was one day sitting 
téte-d-tete with Madame de Staél, in London, when her 
man-servant entered the room and asked her if she 
would receive Lady pany. She raised her eyebrows 
and shrugged her shoulders, and ap shud- 
der with nausea, as she turned to him and said: 
“Ah, ma foi! oh, mon cher ami! ayez pitié de moi! 
Mais quoi faire? Cette villaine femme. Comme jela 
deteste! Elle est, vraiment, insupportable i’? And 
then, on her entry, flung her arms around her, kissed 
her on both cheeks, pressed her to her bosom, and 
mgt her that she was more than enchanted to behold 

er 


Lorp Brovenay, in his “ Life and Times,” 
says of Sidney Smith: ‘“‘On one occasion he was the 
high sheriff’s chaplain, and had to preach the assize 
sermon. I remember the bar, who were present in 
York Minster, being rather startled at hearing him 
give out as his text, ‘And a certain lawyer stood up 
and tempted him!’ But I am bound to say the ser- 
mon was excellent, and much to the purpose, What- 
ever faults he may have had, he had too much good 
sense to be ashamed of hisname. He used jokingly 
to say, ‘The Smiths have no right to crests or coat- 
—, re they always sealed their letters with their 
um! 


Hon. Epwarp Everett, describing his 
student life at Cambridge, says: ‘“‘ Saturday, after 
the morning recitation, was our only holiday. On 
that morning, when walking was practicable, I used 
to walk to Boston, carrying the week’s soiled clothes 
in a bundle to be washed, and b back the 
bundle of clean clothes in the evening. e days of 
be ey wagons had not come. The rooms were fur- 
nished in a very simple style ; I do not recollect that 
there was a carpet, a window-curtain, a sofa, or an 
easy-chair in any student’s room ; and nearly all the 
young men brought their own water from the pumps, 
and trimmed their own lamps.”’ 


Tue J nce Belge gives the following 
list of sovere! still living who have been deprived 
of their thrones: Prince Gustave Vasa of Sweden, 
1809; Count de Chambord, 12th ——" 1830 ; Duke 
Charles of Brunswick, 17th September, 1830 ; Count 
de Paris, 24th February, 1848 ; Duke Robert de Parme, 
1859 ; Grand Duke Ferdinand of Tuscany, 1860 ; Duke 
Francis of Modena, 1860; King Francois Il. of Na- 

les, 13th eee, | the widow of King Otho of 

pg Cy Octo 1862; Duke Adolf of Nassau, 
1866; King George of Hanover, 1866; the Elector of 
Hesse, 1866 ; ~~ Charlotte of Mexico, 1867 ; Isa- 
bella of Spain, 1869; Emperor Napoleon, 1870. 


Tue Paris papers announce the death of 
Jean Eugéne Rol Houdin, the famed French pres- 
tidigitateur. He was born at Blois, on December 6th, 
1805. In early life he became a no , but his fond- 
ness for m ical inventions soon induced him to 
forsake the law for the — of sleight-of-hand. 
He next appeared as a showman and “ wizard,” in 
1830, and continued in public life thenceforward. In 
1856 the Emperor Napoleon III. sent him to Algeria, 
where he confounded the native magicians who were 
trying to undermine the authority of the poet 
beating them at their own tricks. In after years M. 
Houdin occupied a small theatre in Paris. His 
chateau was celebrated for many years by extraordi- 
nary devices contrived to open doors, 
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BALLOONS IN THE ORLEANS RAILWAY DEPOT. 





; VEBSAILLISTS CHASING THE FUGITIVE COMMUNISTS. 








The Pictorial Spirit of the Illustrated European Press.—Sze Precepma Paces, 
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THE REVOLT IN ALGERIA.—TESTIMONY OF A CADI BEFORE THE FRENCH AUTHORITIES. 
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WEDDING IN HIGH LIFE.—THE MARRIAGE OF THE NOVA SCOTIA GIANTESS WITH THE KENTUCKY GIANT, IN ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON.—SEE PAGE 307. 


MOHAN; 


OR, 
WAS HE WORTH THE WINNING? 


MAUD 


BY ANNIE THOMAS, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ DENNIS DONNE,”’ “‘ CALLED TO ACCOUNT,”’ 
‘““THE DOWER HOUSE,” ‘“‘ PLAYED OUT,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I.—WHEN THE ROOKS CAME HOME. 

Ir was in the youth of the year, while the 
roses were budding and blooming, that the 
rooks came back, after an absence of quarter of 
a century, to Colton Towers. 


“It must be a proud and happy day for the | 


Maskleynes !” 

This was the current remark in and about 
Treverton when the first rook flew home in 
the shape of an official annunciation to Mr. 
Roper, Sir Edward Maskleyne’s land-agent and 
solicitor, that the young baronet was coming 
back to his own again. 

The shadow of that rook in his flight fell 
upon the breakfast-table of another branch of 
the Maskleyne family, with whom this story 
will have as much to do as with the owner of 
Colton Towers. 

In Treverton High Street there stood an old 
handsome brick house, brown-red with age, 
and protected from chance collisions with way- 
faring vehicles of any description by a stout 
Wall, strengthened here and there with iron 
bolts and bars—a handsome, roomy house, 
bearing on its front a shield, with the coat-of- 
arms (mutilated) of a by-gone race upon it. 
And this house had been for twenty-one years 
the home of Edward Maskleyne, Esq., solicitor, 
brother to the late and uncle to the present 
baronet, 

The house looked gloomy enough from the 
street to be the abode of a misanthrope, instead 
of, as it was, the home of a cheerful, pros- 
perous, healthy, happy family. The windows 
were high and narrow on that side, but behind, 
looking into the spacious expanse of ground 
that had been laid out by a first-rate gardener 
of the golden age, they were modern in 
material and design, delicately and brightly 
curtained with filmy muslin and flowering 
shrubs, and now in these June days nearly al- 
ways open to admit the scent of the roses. 

At any rate, they were open on this special 
morning, and the breakfast-table was drawn 
up Dear to one of them ; and the odor of coffee 
contended pleasantly with that of a crimson 
g-oire de Dijon and a cream-colored tea-rose. 
A thoroughly comfortable breakfast-table it 
was, one that spoke vell for the domestic or- 
ganization of the house, with an abundance of 
fair linen and shining silver upon it, well 








balaneed with dainty -viands; and yet those | 


seated at it appeared to have little or no ap- 
petite this morning. 

There were four of them seated at that table 
—Mr. and Mrs. Maskleyne and their two 
daughters, The master of the house claims the 





first mention. He was a fine-looking man of 
about fifty, tall, stout, fair, and florid. There waz 
a slight touch of rusticity in both his dress and 
bearing—a touch that is more frequently found 
in gentlemen-farmers than in well-born country 
professional men; a slight roughness of tone 
that did not amount to coarseness; a trifling 
inferiority of material to the good broadcloth 
that a thriving London lawyer would have 
worn ; a healthy, almost a youthful flush on his 


THE 








face, that was remarkable in so hard-working a 
man. But with all this, a certain something 
that told one unmistakably the man had never 
struggled to attain his present platform. If he 
had not been born to this, one intuitively felt he 
had been born to something better. 

Opposite to him sat his wife, a bright, hand- 
some blonde, ten years his junior—one of those 
fair-faced, clear-eyed, lively-hearted women 


who seem capable of any amount of exertion, | 
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mental or bodily—one of those women who 
keep house pleasantly on little when their 
husbands are poor; who give up society and 
expensive habits without so much as a sigh of 
regret, and yet who are capable of going back 
and shining in the former and showing their 
familiarity with the latter again at a moment’s 
notice. A charming woman! not only to her 
acquaintances, who had never seen her tried, 
but to her husband and children, who had seen 
her face to face with sorrow and disappoint- 
ment ; a wife who had always been her hus. 
band’s best friend ; a mother who had always 
been her daughter’s favorite confidant ; a proud. 
happy, good woman, whose life was one con- 
tinual round of joyful thanksgiving to the 
God who had bestowed the boon of it upon 
her! 

Close by her mother’s side, in such a position 
that she could help to pour out the tea and 
coffee, the eldest daughter, Elizabeth, or, as 
she was always called, Bessie, sat. This calling 
her first-born by a name she considered so 
ugly had been one of the heaviest trials of Mrs. 
Maskleyne’s first year of married life. But her 
husband had willed it so, and she had sur- 
rendered her own taste in the matter to his 
filial desire to call his own daughter by his 
own mother’s name. She had been an ex- 
tremely pretty little child, to whom some very 
pretty name would have attached itself well; 
and the young mother had dashed out a shower 
of sparkling, quickly-dried tears at the thought 
that the pretty name must be withheld. 

Bessie had been an exquisitely pretty child, 
and now at twenty she was a very pretty girl. 
The light-brown hair and eyes were in perfect 
harmony, and if her complexion was a little 
darker than is generally seen in conjunction 
with such hair and eyes, why, so much the 
better: it added the warmth and color which 
might otherwise have been wanting. 

It is always a difficult matter to decide how 
tall a woman is, One robe gives length, 
another breadth; unless a foot-rule or inch- 
measure is appealed to, human writers are 
liable to err in their statements resp cting a 
heroine’s height. But in this cuse ihe lady 
under consideration is not intended io be the 
heroine of these volumes—that onerous post 
will be better filled by-and-by. It is sufficient, 
therefore, to say that Miss Maskleyne was of 
such fair proportions, that those most concerned 
about her never wished to see her altered. 

With her back to the open window, her arms 


| crossed on the table in front of her, and the 
| fingers of one hand impatiently tapping the 


cloth, a girl sat whose story is to make or mar 
these pages. A young girl of nineteen, whose 
bark of life had hitherto sailed upon the calm- 
est of waters—a girl with a ~ower of being 
beautifuland remarkable about ri ‘wasun- 
developed yet, but that flashed forth occasion- 
ally and startled those about her. 

Some girls have attained their full luxuriance 
at nineteen. This one had not done so. Ata 


* glance you could tell that the sparkling, ever- 


changing face would be more sparkling still 
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when something was awakened that was dor- 
mant now. The brilliancy and feeling were 
the brilliancy and feeling of a clever, impres- 
sionable child, not of a woman who had come 
into possession of her kingdom. 

There was not a line traced by the ‘*beldame 
Sorrow ” on her rosy, fair young face. Nevera 
cloud of anything darker than some disappoint- 
ment in pleasure had swept over her liquid, 
large-pupiled gray eyes. In short, Gertrude 
Maskleyne was a fair, blooming young embodi- 
ment of happiness on that June morning when 
the rooks began flying home to Colton Towers. 

Mr. Maskleyne had hardly seated himself at 
the table this morning before he had shot a 
communication like a thunderbolt into the 
midst of his family. ‘‘ Young Roper has been 
to the office this morning with a tremendous 
piece of news,” he said, arresting their atten- 
tion at once by his tone and his expression. 

‘“What is it?—that he’s hopelessly in love 
with Bessie ?” Gertrude asked. 

“¢ And that Gertrude is expiring with jealonsy 
in consequence of his preference for me:’ 
Bessie added. 

‘- Guess again,” Mr. Maskleyne said. 

‘-Colton Towers let again, I suppose,” his 
Wife said. ‘‘I am glad of it,” she went on, un- 
concernedly, when he interrupted her by say- 
ing: 

‘Not that, my dear; but that my nephew, 
Sir Edward, is coming home to live.” 

* Papa, tell us all you know about him,” Ger- 
trude asked, and it was at this juncture that 
her fingers began to tap the table-cloth impa- 
tiently. 

‘IT can easily do that,” her father said, 
laughing. ‘*When I saw him last, he was a 
pretty little fair-haired boy of two years, very 
much spoiled by his mother.” 

‘“Ig his mother alive still?’ Mrs. Maskleyne 
asked. 

*-She is coming back to live with her son.” 

‘*And all these years you have never seen 
them, papa ?” 

‘*Never once, Gertrude.” 

‘¢ And never heard from them ?” 

“6 Never.” 

‘‘ How odd !” the girl exclaimed ; ‘* your own 
nephew and your own brother’s wife! Are you 
not friends with them, papa ?” 

“T have never quarreled with them, my 
dear,” he said, with a carelessness that was 
feigned; and then Gertrude fell into silence 
and to tapping the cloth again. 

‘When are they coming home, papa?” Bessie 
asked, taking up the questioning strain that her 
sister had dropped. 

‘“‘This day week—so Charlie Roper tells me.” 

‘“‘The very night of the Mitchells’ party!” 
Gertrude exclaimed, in a tone of vexation. 

‘Their return won’t materially affect the 
Mitchells’ party ; set your heart at rest, Ger- 
trude,” her mother sail, beaming and laughing 
according to her happy wont. 

** Only we shall miss it.” 

‘* Why ?” Mr. Maskleyne asked, sharply. 

‘* Well, I suppose we shall, papa. The night 
your relations come home, after an absence of 
twenty-five years, you will like us all to go and 
welcome them, won’t you?” 

‘* No—dismiss that notion from your mind, 
or you will prepare mortification for yourself,” 
Mr. Maskleyne said, rising up to go away to his 
office. Then, seeing that Gertrude looked 
crushed, he added, ‘‘My dear child, Colton 
Towers never interfered with you and your 
plans; take my advice, and don’t go out of 
your way to meet responsibilities connected 
with it and its owners now.” Then he went 
out of the room, and Gertrude asked at once: 

‘‘What is the meaning of it all, mamma? 
They are coming home, and are to be no more 
to us than when they were thousands of miles 
away. Was there ever a quarrel ?” 

‘‘Never a quarrel—none at least that I 
know oj.” 

‘‘Isn’t Lady Maskleyne a nice woman ?” Ger- 
trude asked. 

“She had left Colton Towers before your 
father and I married.” 

‘‘But you were a Treverton girl, mamma— 
didn’t you know her ?” 

“No,” Mrs. Maskleyne answered, smiling. 
‘*T used to see her driving through the streets, 
and in church, but I doubtif she knew me from 
the herd of Treverton girls.” 

* Proud ?” 

‘* Report said so.” 

‘* But you must know whether report spoke 
truly or not, from papa.” 

‘Your papa rarely spoke of his brother’s 
wife; I knew from other kind friends that 
Lady Maskleyne scorned the idea of one of 
her husband’s family marrying a mere pro- 
fessional man’s daughter, and knowing that, I 
never made him uncomfortable by telling about 
her.” 

‘Then she must have scorned the idea of 
papa becoming a professional man himself,” 
Gertrude persisted. 

“T dare say she did,” Mrs. Maskleyne said, 
with an indifference that was not feigned, 
“but I have really never thought very much 
about it, dear.” 

“T don’t believe I can work at anything this 
morning,” Gertrude said, rising up. ‘I feel 
that I want to go and talk to some one about 
Lady Maskleyne.” 

“In short, you want to gossip,” Bessie said, 
laughing. 

“No, I don’t, you cold-blooded creature! I 
only want to arrive at the truth about my rela- 
tions, and the exhaustive process is the only 
one open to me ; let us go for a ride, Bessie ?” 

* Do,” their mother said, heartily. ‘‘ Go over 
to Albridge, and tell them there are three 
rooms at their service the night of the Mitch- 
ells’ party ; it will be much better than their 
going home that distance.” 

Mrs. Maskleyne went out of the room when 
she had made her hospitable proposition, and 
Gertrude responded to it by frowning, and 
throwing herself down, as if weary, on the 
window-sill. 

‘Oh! bother the Albridge peojilc,” she said 


in a provoked tone, but half-laughing the 
while. ‘‘Is it any wonder that I wildly grope 
about in the dark after new and unknown rela- 
tives, when those that I know are what they 
are? How could mamma, being so nice herself, 
have such nasty kith and kin !” 

‘“ They are a very good sort of people in their 
way,” Bessie said, deprecatingly. 

‘In their way—but not in mine, and not in 
yours, and not in papa’s or mamma’s ; which 
being the case, it is hard that we should have 
to go with winsome smiles upon our lips, and 
entreat them to pour their hordes in upon us 
next Wednesday. I often wonder what would 
be the effect upon them if we ‘crossed them 
thru’,’ like Scott’s brave lady in the ballad of 
‘Ethert Brand ’—if they could be changed into 
anything else it would be such a comfort.” 

‘* Shall I order the horses at twelve ?” Bessie 
asked, laughing. 

“Yes,” Gertrude said; ‘‘of course we must 
go, and then Aunt Louisa will speculate as to 
how Mr. Maskleyne manages to keep two riding- 
horses, and Loo the younger will suggest serge 
instead of cloth for habits when we want them 
again; and that bristly-headed boy Guy will 
air his atrocious radical sentiments to us, and I 
shall be driven to long more ardently than 
ever to know our own Maskleyne branch of the 
family.” 

With this Gertrude went out of the room in 
a gusty way that was not unusual with her, and 
Bessie, after ringing the bell and ordering the 
horses at twelve, went in search of her mother.- 

‘We are going to Albridge, mamma.” 

“T am glad of it; we have neglected them 
shamefully lately,” Mrs. Maskleyne said, as 
brightly as if shameful neglect of one’s rela- 
tions was a rather praiseworthy thing. 

‘No, we have not!” Bessie said, decidedly ; 
‘* but the fact of our being uncongenial to them 
and their being uncongenial to us strengthens 
every day as Gertrude grows older.” 

‘‘Mrs Maskleyne looked vexed for a mo- 
ment or two, then she cleared up, and said : 

‘“*T am sorry for it, for they are my own bro- 
ther’s children, but there is no harm done ; how 
glad I am that I laid an embargo on Master 
Guy when he came home last year.” 

‘* Perhaps it would have been as well for him 
to have heard the truth at once,” Bessie said, 
quietly. 

‘* He’ll hear it sooner or later.” 

‘6 Sooner is always better in such matters than 
later, I think,” Bessie said, laughing, and shak- 
ing her head. 

‘‘ When he does burst his bonds of silence, 
Gertrude will annihilate him,” Mrs, Maskleyne 
said, pretending to wince and shrink as from 
animpending storm. ‘Oh! dear, it’s a dreadful 
thing to be the mother of daughters with whom 
unpleasant young men will fall in love.” 

“*T'll take care that none but pleasant young 
men fall in love with me,” Gertrude said, com- 
ing into the room in time to hear her mother’s last 
words. ‘ Bessie, Charlie Roper is down in the 
drawing-room, breathless with some news he 
has brought. The Treverton people are going 
to give Sir Edward a grand reception, composed 
of mounted volunteers and charity children in 
rows, and all the flowers that blow in and about 
the town in arches and festoons. I have told 
flim he may ride to Albridge with us, and detail 
his scheme as we go.” 

‘¢ You shouldn’t have done that, Gertrude !” 
both Mrs. Maskleyne and Bessie said simul- 
taneously. 

‘Why not ?” Gertrude asked. ‘I like to get 
all the nuisances well together ; he and Guy 
will counterbalance each other in a measure, 
as a blister does inflammation in the lungs! 
Now, I am going to get ready.” 

‘¢ Well,” Mrs. Maskleyne said, heaving a mock 
sigh, “it isn’t by Gertrude that Charlie Roper 
will be annihilated by-and-by, at any rate !” 

“Tf he is ever annihilated at all!” Bessie 
said. 

‘¢ What do vou mean ?” Mrs. Maskleyne asked, 
quickly. 

‘“T mean that he will never put himself in 
the way of being snubbed, to use an idiom 
that fits the case far better than such a grand 
word as annihilation does.” Then Miss Mask- 
leyne bent down and kissed her mother, and 
added : ‘*Gertrude won’t like to be kept wait- 
ing; I had better go and get ready. I'll re- 
member your message about the rooms next 
Wednesday, mamma. Good-by !” 

‘* Good-by !” Mrs. Maskleyne said, cheerily ; 
but as soon as she was alone the cheeriness 
fled, and an expression of anxious solicitude 
spread itself over her face. ‘*My two pretty 
girls !” she said, softly; ‘it’s not being over- 
proud for them, surely, when I pray Heaven 
that they may marry as well in the eyes of the 
world as their mother did !” 

Apparently, Mrs. Maskleyne’s conscience 
quickly assailed her on this point, for in a 
moment more she had returned to her task of 
looking over some of the household linen, pre- 
vious to ordering the three spare bedrooms to 
be prepared for her widowed sister-in-law and 
her nephew and nieces, should they accept her 
invitation. She was singing and humming and 
beaming again by the time the tramp of horses’ 
feet warned her that her daughters were about 
to start ; and looking out at the window, she 
nodded them a blithe farewell, which was not 
shaded even by the sight of the cavalier in 
attendance upon them. 

“Things must be left to themselves,” she 
said, as she watched the three young people 
ride down the street, and saw them at the end 
of it push their horses into a gallop. 

Colton Towers, set upon the hill-side and 
environed with stately forest trees, came into 
sight when they had galloped about half a 
mile. 

‘* There they are !” Gertrude said, in great 
excitement, and pointing with her whip toward 
a plantation from whence a sonorous cawing 
proceeded, ‘The rooks have come home, like 
the faithful Conservatives they are, at the first 
sound of the rightful lord’s return !” 

‘Do you believe in that worn-out super- 





stition of an effete class ?” Mr. Roper asked. “TI 


didn’t expect to hear such a sentiment from | I dare say Guy thinks I should only be usefully 


the lips of a Liberal lawyer’s daughter !” employed for the first time in my life. Whe 
‘It’s not a sentiment, it’s a truth !” Gertrude | shall we find them all, Guy ?—at luncheon : 
said, vehemently. Then she pulled up and | hope.” ’ 
listened, and the others followed her example. “They are in the dining-room,” he said 
“For five-and-twenty years there has never | dejectedly. ‘“Stay”"—as a stable-boy came 
been a rook heard in the Colton Towers woods, | round to take the horses—‘‘I will take you 4 
and now hark !” first, and then I will go and see that the brown 
There was need to keep silence in order to | is well cared for.” . 
hear that the rooks had come home again. Now, “the brown” was Gertrude’s horse 
The other two passed into the house, but 
CHAPTER Il.—THE OLIVERS. Guy's arm for ply a wy hand on her cousin 
“Of all sad words, by tongue or pen, The brown has been name 
The saddest are these, i might 1 have been,’” | you last,” she said. “He gh — 
writes an American poet, who has told some | 8uperfluous things, and making himself too 
bitter truths with rare sweetness. If Gertrude | easy and gentle altogether to be appreciated 
Maskleyne had kept this poem packed away in | by an inferior person like me, so I have called 
an accessible corner of her memory, she would | bim ‘ Barren Honor.’—I’m coming, Bessie—[’m 
have made the quotation when she came in | Coming.” And she went on with a wicked 
sight of Albridge this day on which I introduce | little smile on her face, while Guy Oliver 
you to her. However, though she had read | returned to the stable dejectedly, to see to the 
‘“‘ Maud Miller” with rapture, she had for- | comfort of her horse. 
gotten it; consequently, instead of indulging | The room into which Gertrude Maskleyne 
in the rhythmical lament, she merely indulged | Walked with the supple, slinging step in which 
in a little prosaic soliloquy. girls do walk in riding-habits, was the dining. 
“ Tf they only were in the least degree har- | ToomatAlbridge. It ‘‘wasbeautifully furnished,” 
monious with the place, what deliciously well- | 80 the majority of Mrs. Oliver’s friends averred, 
bred people I should be going to see, instead | It was all right. From the thick, handsome, 
a * oak-leaved pattern Brussels carpet whieh covered 
Then the soliloquy was abruptly interrupted | the floor, to the wonderful and awful mixture 
by an exclamation from Mr. Roper. of paint and canvas which covered the walls, 
“They are actually making a croquet-| nd which were supposed to represent Mr. and 
ground ! Mrs, Oliver (Guy’s father and mother) in their 
Before I take these three young people any | Wedding-garbs and the heyday of their youth, 
further, I will say a few words about Albridge, | everything was all right. An experienced 
its inhabitants, and their connection with the | Upholsterer could have taken his oath, and 
Maskleynes. suffered no ill-consequences therefrom, that the 
Twenty-five years ago, just as the rooks flew articles were ‘such articles as ought to be and 
away from Colton Towers, a Mr. Oliver had| Might be found in every gentleman’s house,” 
wound up an honorable legal career of peace | Things were ugly, things were stiff, things 
and plenty in Treverton, and had retired to the | Were knobby, and things in wrong places, 
recently purchased shades and groves of Al- But what of that? Charles Eastlake has not 
bridge, a fine old manor-house, lying well in| permeated public opinion to any great degree 
the middle of its six bundred acres of fat pas-| @8 yet. The Olivers were well pleased with 
ture and arable land. Here, as a legal au- their shiny knobs, and would not have had 
thority, he had collapsed into insignificance at | their radiance dimmed on any esthetic con- 
first, and obscurity afterward. But, asa middle | sideration whatever. 
class country gentleman, as a justice of the | Between the window and the long dining- 
peace and capital amateur farmer, he had | table, sparsely covered with crimson cloth, 
rapidly developed into something like local | Mrs. Oliver, the dowager mistress of the house, 
importance. Here he had enjoyed his own | Sat when the young visitors arrived. She 
freshly conceived and newly created import- | Wa8 a middle-aged woman, who made a great 
ance ; here his only daughter had been wooed | assumption of contentment and moderation 
as the bride of his floarishing young successor, | #24 piety—partially concealed a carping, self- 
Edward Maskleyne; here his only son had satisfied, censorious spirit, which admixture 
brought home his wife ; and here, at last, the | kept her blameless on the surface, and made 


old man had succumbed to the conqueror | her very unpleasant when you got beneath it. 
Death. She was a woman of large bulk and of slow 


i | Speech—of speech so slow, in fact, that she 
a fy ty Boh Sy gm eg | oe | often misled one into the belief that her 
Who painteth the shadows that are beneath moderation was a genuine thing. Not an 
oct to tala ay | ang tomb? | unamiable woman—not a bad woman, by any 

J , | means, but an unpleasant woman to those who 
Wee Ghechass ane loves Sor that watch we soot? did rel think as she thought, and worship as 

Not the most prophetic-souled among us may | she worshiped, and believe as she believed. 
hope to do these things satisfactorily, therefore ** My dear girl,” she began, as Gertrude got 
the teller of this story need not shrink from | into the room, * what is your mother thinking 
avowing that her powers of language would | of, to send you out in this hot sun ?” 
fail to do justice to all the hopes and fears that “Mamma was thinking of the table-cloths 
beset old Mr. Oliver’s mind with regard to one | when we left,” Gertrude said, hastily taking 
proposition that he constantly put to himself. offer hat. ‘And I’m so thirsty—I have been 

‘“Why may not my children’s children come | thinking of your nice home-brewed ale all the 
into Colton Towers ?” wayIcame! Are Loo and Carry at home ?” 

The old man, Mrs. Maskleyne’s father, had ‘¢ Has your mamma missed any of her table- 
been dead for more than twenty-three years | cloths!” Mrs. Oliver asked, with quick interest, 
now, and the younger man, her brother, had | before she could bring her mind down to the 
succeeded him and died, too. And now AI-| level of her niece’s last remarks. 
bridge was the home of the brother’s widow, ‘*Oh! dear, no—not that I know of!” Ger- 
and the property of that widow’s son—a well- | trude said, impatiently. 
disposed young man, just come of age, wao ** Because I find things go in an extraordi- 
extended his protecting wings over his mother | nary manner in these days,” Mrs. Oliver con- 
and two sisters in the most exemplary manner, | tinued. ‘People used to know which side of 
in spite of some young-man heart-soreness he | their bread was buttered, and to be prudent 
was feeling about his aspirations to Gertrude | and honest; but now, if you don’t look after 
Maskleyne being held in check. your own interests, nobody looks after them 
In order to gain Albridge, you had to turn | for you, and-——” 
out of the high road that led from Treverton to ‘“*Charlie Roper quite agrees with you, I can 
Dorminster, the grand old cathedral town that | see !” Gertrude said, forcing their escort for- 
cast a halo over that part of the kingdom ; and | ward unwillingly. “I want to see Loo’s new 
after turning out of the high road, you pro-| greenhouse and Carry’s pony. Where are 
ceeded along a course that was a slough of} they ?” 
despond in Winter and a very abomination of} ‘* They are always usefully employed in the 
dust in Summer, called in the vernacular of| morning !” Mrs. Oliver said, with some severity. 
that county ‘‘by-lane,” until you reached a/| ‘‘ You see, Mr. Roper,” turning to Charlie, ‘‘ my 
simple combination of white-painted bars of| girls have no time to be riding about in the 
wood swung upon hinges, which admitted you | morning; and, indeed, I couldn’t afford that 
into a meadow that had been planted and| they should. Of course, they would enjoy it as 
trimmed into no inept representation of a/ much as other people’s daughters ; but I have 
park. A river ran through this meadow—the | brought them up to sacrifice their inclination 
Ald—and a pair of rusti: bridges spanned two | to their duty. Go and look for them, my dear,” 
of its tortuous bends; and between these | she continued, turning toward Gertrude. 
bridges the old manor-house reared itself—a But, under this long tirade, Gertrude’s desire 
spacious old mansion that always appeared to | to seek her cousins had vanished ; so she stood 
be overflowing, in spite of its spaciousness, | still, faintly tapping her foot with her whip, 
with the busy Olivers and their belongings. until Guy came into the room. 

“They ’re at home, of course,” Gertude said, ‘Mother, you'll order luncheon?” he said, 

as the riding-party pulled-up at the hall-door ; | hurriedly. 

‘“‘ they always are at home, you know, Charlie, ‘* They shall be welcome to my early dinner 

and they always express such surprised delight | when it comes upon the table,” the lady said, 

in being at home, that I feel appalled at the | dogmatically; ‘but luncheon is a thing I never 
unconscious hypocrisy of good people. Here | have had, and never will have, in my house ! 
comes Guy, just in time to be useful.” Then, | And what’s the news in Treverton ?” 

as a young man came round the corner of the “Great news!” Gertrude said, becoming 

house into view, she gave him her hand, | flushed and animated at once. ‘My cousin, 

jumped to the ground, and asked him with a| Sir Edward Maskleyne, is coming back, this 
fair show of interest it * Aunt Louisa and the | day week, to live at Colton Towers!” (‘I 
girls were at home.” wish I hadn't mentioned the time,” she thought 

“They will be very glad to see you,” he said | to herself even as she spoke; “it makes it 
with a bashful air, that was composed of a feel-| sound smaller !”) 
ing of fear that his cousin wouldn’t care whether * Oh, indeed !” Mrs. Oliver said, frigidly. 
they were glad to see her or not, a feeling of “You must be anxious to see him, Ger- 
certainty that she would observe his coarse | trude ?”” Guy said, anxiously. 
high-lows and the mud upon the same, anda} ‘If he’s like his mamma, who looked upon 
feeling of absurd joy that she was there to see| your mother as the dirt under her feet, he 
him at all. This combination of sentiments,| must be a remarkably pleasant person, and 
admirable in themselves by reason of their truth | will be quite a boon to you!” another voice 
and honesty, were so far unfortunate in their| said, with a sort of bland snappishness that 
result as to make him less hospitable, less acted upon one as a March wind does, being at 
sincere, and less pleased than he was. once heating, chilling, and cutting. 

‘““‘T suppose I may send your horses to the Gertrude gave a scarcely perceptible start. 
stable ”” he said, and Gertrude thought he said ‘Loo, is it you?” she said, quietly looking 
it sulkily. round upon a group of three ladies—her own 

“Certainly, unless you’d like me to take! sister and the two Misses Oliver, who had just 
them there myself,” she answered, quickly. | entered; and then Louisa Oliver came forward, 














“You needn’t try to frown me down, Bessie;' and welcomed her guest with an assumption ol 
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fled as from so many blows. 

«J suppose Sir Edward has written to uncle, 
pasn’t he ?” Miss Oliver asked. 

‘No, he hasn’t !” Gertrude said, bluntly. 

Daconsciously she had learnt the hard lesson 
this morning that these ‘“‘ better sort” who 

re coming home and themselves were to be 
we though they did not exist for each other. 
But it was hard to air this knowledge ; hard 
to confess to anything like social discomfiture 
pefore these dreadful people, who had no com- 
prehension of, and no sympathy for, the delicate 
lights and shades of society. 

“Jt is a whirligig world!” Mrs. Oliver said. 
«Your father must remember the day as well 
as do, Mr. Roper, when the Maskleynes could 
no more have lived at Colton Towers than J 


could, or you could. 
they were poor, and as poor as they were 


roud ! 
ing a change ; it was his purse! I am casting 
no slur upon you, my dear ; I don’t count you 


as on their side at all, now.” 

“But we count ourselves of them, I can 

assure you!” Gertrude said, hotly. 

“Do you?” Mrs. Oliver said, with that irri- 
table dryness of manner that is such a trap to 
the unwary. ‘‘It’s very good of you, I’m sure, 
considering how they have treated you !” 

“J think} by-gones ought to be by-gones !” 
another voice said, sanctimoniously ; and then 
Caroline Oliver came into the circle, and created 
a diversion that ended in their all going into 
the garden, until such time as dinner should 
be ready. 

They went into the greenhouse. ” Has it 
ever been the fate of any one who reads these 
lines to be compelled to make one of a pro- 
cession in honor of a greenhouse that has been 
decorated and arranged with a false enthusiasm 
for flowers—an enthusiasm that was at least 
so far false that it led her to talk about them 
and their positive freshness and possible mean- 
ing in a spurious way, that made their fresh- 
ness and their meaning odious things for the 
time being ? Louisa Oliver was such a woman, 
and to follow in Louisa Oliver’s wake through 
a greenhouse was a trial of patience out of 
which Gertrude Maskleyne did not come unde- 
filed. 

Need I say what this very unimportant little 
character of my story was like? She will de- 
scribe herself to every one as she moves along, 
nevertheless I willsay thus much for the benefit 
of those who like something tangible to take 
hold of. She was dumpy; she was square 
where she ought to have been round, and round 
where she ought to have been flat. Her face 
was rather wide and flat, colored with one of 
those coarse carmine brushes that spread their 
tints over cheeks and nose and forehead alike. 
Her nose was broad; her mouth was loose; 
her hair was thick in texture, black in hue, 
and profuse in quantity. She had been ac- 
cepted as a wit and satirist all her life—by her 
own family. Need it be said after this that she 
was rather a bore to so much of the world as 
came athwart her, and who at the same time 
was not in the enviable position of next of kin 
to her? 

She had always been accepted by her own 
immediate relations, and by some few confiding- 
minded friends, as a wit and a satirist, and she 
kept up her reputation by bullying, sneering 
at and generally rendering uncomfortable these 
unfortunates to the full power of her tongue. 
But to the Maskleynes she had never been either 
terrible or admirable—and consequently to the 
Maskleynes she felt that she owed a little debt 
which she was exceedingly anxious to pay. 

It occurred to her this morning that an op- 
portunity for paying a small installment of it to 
Gertrude, the most impracticable of the Mask- 
leynes, was being vouchsafed to her (Louisa 
Oliver), In the hardly-suppressed excitement 
with which Gertrude had spoken of the return 
to Colton Towers of the elder branch of the 
family, Miss Oliver detected a vulnerable spot. 
Accordingly, when she had got her guests well 
within the frail but most binding boundaries 
of the greenhouse, she said : 

“T have almost forgotten what your grand- 
father was made a baronet for, Gertrude ; he 
had done something about the Jamps or the 
pavement in Treverton High Street, hadn’t he ?” 

“T forget, too,” Gertrude said, struggling 
with the annoyance that was caused, not by 
the allusion to the newneas of the baronetcy, 
but by the barely vailed attempt to annoy—“ I 
forget, too ; I was not born at the time.” 

“Ah!” Miss Oliver retorted, “its astonish- 
ing how much better people’s memories are for 
anything of that sort that has happened to 
their family in the time of the Jameses, than 
if it came to pass when George IV. was king.” 

“She is so sharp and clever !” Carry Oliver 
whispered, admiringly, to young Mr. Roper ; 
“but I am afraid her talent for satire makes her 
& great many enemies.” 

“Oh, you call it satire, do you?” Mr. Roper 
replied, opening his eyes wide with a supercil- 
lous air that caused Carry Oliver to remind 
herself that his father was only a Treverton so- 
licitor, and that it showed a most over-vaulting 
ambition on that Treverton solicitor’s part to 
og got his only’son an appointment at White- 


“TI dare say young Maskleyne is sensible 
enough to despise the empty title,” Guy Oliver 
said, emphatically ; and this speech, which in 


all honesty was made with the intention of 
putting Gertrude on good terms with herself 


and her cousin’s honors again, signally failed in 
its purpose. It was exactly the type of speech 
which roused her dislike to Guy Oliver most ef- 
fectually. It was an unwarrantable assumption 


of the dignity of man over the dignity of gen- 
tleman which did not sound well from the lips 


of one who had no particular claims to dignity 


of any sort, What right had he to speak of a 
man he did not know, as “young Maskleyne ”? 
It showed his gross ignorance of the forms of 
gentle breeding. Her dark-gray eyes looked 
angrily upon him, and her handsome head ele- 
vated itself unconsciously with an air of scorn 








They were as proud as | 


They talked about her health requir- | 





and familiarity from which Gertrude | that Louisa Oliver would have given much to 


be able to imitate, as she said: 

‘And I dare say Sir Edward Maskleyne is 
sensible enough not to despise a compliment 
that was paid to his grandfather, however poor 
that compliment may be in the eyes of those 
whose ancestor was a baron when King John 
gave them the Colton estate for good service 
to the crown.” 

‘“*A lowly, humble spirit is an admirable 
thing, I am sure,” Louisa Oliver struck in, with 
a suave, false smile. ‘‘Lady Maskleyne be- 
haved as rudely as she could, I have heard, to 
Uncle and Aunt Edward, and yet they have 
taught their daughter to revere her grand rela- 
tives. We will be careful in future—won’t we, 
Guy ?—how we lightly mention Sir Edward 
Maskleyne, Baronet of Colton Towers.” 

““T think if you were more careful how you 
mentioned the majority of people whom you 
do mention, it would be better, perhaps,’’ Bes- 
sie Maskleyne said, joining in the conversation 
for the first time. Then a servant came to tell 
them that dinner was ready, and they went in, 
and constraint accompanied them. 

‘We shall all come there on Wednesday, and 
we shall sleep at your mother’s, as she is kind 
enough to wish it,” Mrs. Oliver said, when the 
Maskleynes and their escort were about to start 
on their homeward ride. ‘‘How the Mitchells 
can afford to give such a party as I hear it’s to 
be, I can’t imagine. No one will think the bet- 
ter of them. A clergyman rushing into such 
extravagance! I suppose your mother is not 
going to give you new dresses for it—is she? 
Give my love to her, dear, and tell her”. (this 
was added in a mournful way) ‘‘I do pity her, 
now Lady Maskleyne is coming back.” 

‘¢¢ Whispered words can poison truth.’ , There 
was a fair share of poison in many of the things 
they have said to-day. I wonder how about 
the truth?” Gertrude thought to herself, as they 
soberly and almost silently rode home, and the 
conviction forced itself upon her that the re- 
turn of the Maskleynes would be a source of 
greater woe than joy to her. ‘If they are to 
be hurled at me at every turn by the Olivers, I 
shall get to hate them, however nice they are. 
But I may never know them. Oh, dear! oh, 
dear! I wonder what the family feud is, and 
what did Aunt Louisa mean by pitying mamma 
so pointedly ?” 

“You're not a very lively”companion, Ger- 
trude,” her sister said at length, after a silence 
so prolonged that it became almost oppressive ; 
and the difficulty of breaking it required a 
great effort. 

‘“‘That’s the blessing of being with people one 
likes,” Gertrude said, gratefully. ‘One never 
need make oneself miserable by speaking when 
one has nothing to say.” 

“You appear to have plenty to think about, 
Gertrude,” Mr. Charlie Roper said, bringing his 
horse closer to her side ; and he looked at her 
rather anxiously as he spoke. ‘‘Shall we play 
the game of ‘What are my thoughts like?’ as 
it’s too hot to ride fast ?” 

“Yes—no,” Gertrude said, hastily, blushing 
a little as she spoke. ‘*Mine are not worth 
guessing ; they’re mean and unsettled, and 
slightly revengeful.” 

“They are not pleasant girls, the Olivers,” 
Mr. Roper said, suddenly, arriving at her 
thoughts at once, without going through any 
vreliminary process. 

“’ No—are they ?” Gertrude said,” energet- 
ically. ‘If I’m overflowing with the milk of 
human kindness, it dries up before Loo has 
spoken to me three times; and, in her com- 
posed, bland way, Aunt Louisa is equally irri- 
tating. What could she mean by pitying 
mamma, now Lady Maskleyne is coming back ? 
Why, if Lady Maskleyne does look down upon 
her, it won’t make my dear mother uncomfort- 
able fora moment. Hers is the best and truest 
pride I ever knew; no one can shake her on 
her throne. She’s the sweetest lady that ever 
lived—isn’t she, Charlie ?” 

The girl spoke warmly and heartily,~ and 
warmly and heartily the young man replied: 

“She is; and she’s the mother.of the 
sweetest——-” He stopped abruptly, for, as he 
spoke, he had commanded full views of both 
sisters’ faces, and Gertrude was smiling mer- 
rily, and Bessie was blushing vividly. ‘Strange 
that she should blush,” Charlie Roper thought 
to himself. ‘What a dear, good-hearted girl 
she is !” 

At dinner that day, the present all-absorbing 
topic was renewed by the Maskleynes. ‘‘Have 
you heard any more about your nephew coming 
home, papa?” Gertrude began, as soon as they 
were seated. 

“T have heard that he has sent down four 
horses and a very elegant little pony park- 
phaeton,” Mr. Maskleyne replied. 

‘‘Oh, that must be for his mother,” Gertrude 
decided at once. 

‘‘She never drove herself in the old days, did 
she, dear?’ Mr. Maskleyne asked. 

‘* Never, I believe,” Mrs. Maskleyne said. 
“The Albridge people are coming on Wednes- 
day, are they not, Gertrude ?” 

‘Yes. Oh, mamma! they were what they 
are always to an overwhelming degree, to-day ! 
Loo shot some of her delicate shafts of wit at 
the title; and Aunt Louisa pitied you, now 
Lady Maskleyne is coming back ——” 

The girl checked herself the instant the 
words had left her lips. On both her parents’ 
faces were apparent such signs of mingled 
anger and agitation as she had never seen ex- 
pressed by them before. 

“Mrs, Oliver must be given to understand 
that with the next allusion of that sort all in- 
tercourse between my family and her and her 
children will cease,” Mr. Maskleyne said, pres- 
ently. Then, with an effort, seeing that his 
wife looked painfully confused and his chil- 
dren painfully astonished, he led the con- 
versation back to the starting-point. 

“T met the phaeton on its way from the 
station to Colton Towers just now. It’s an 
exquisite toy of a thing! There’s no crest on 
it—only avery difficult to decipher monogram. 





It louked to me like ‘ V. P.’” 
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“ Let us have our dessert out in the garden,” 
Mrs. Maskleyne said, by-and-by, when the wine 
was being put upon the table. 

“T will go and get some shawls,” Gertrude 
said, jumping up and running upstairs. When 
she was on her way down again, she met her 
sister. 

“Papa has just told us that he has asked 
Charles Roper to come in this evening, Ger- 
trude. Promise me that you won’t get up and 
follow mamma if she comes away, as you did 














the other night,” Bessie said, rather ner- 
vously. 

‘Ig it partly a joke, dear?” Gertrude asked, 
laughingly. 


** All jokes of that sort are in bad taste,” Miss 
Maskleyne said, proudly. 

‘So they are ; and you're a darling for hav- 
ing suffered them patiently so long. Don’t let 
me seriously believe, though, that I am to have 
him for a brother-in-law. He is a very nice 
fellow ; but he is only Charlie Roper.” 

‘Gertrude! I will not listen to any such 
speeches. Give me my shawl.” 

“*T have been very unlucky to-day,” Gertrude 
said, complainingly. ‘‘My poor little innocent 
speeches seem like scorpions ; for, after I have 
made them, they turn and sting me quite as 
much as they do those I address. I never saw 
papa and mamma so angry as they were just 
now when I repeated Aunt Louisa’s twaddle ; 
and you have borne my little remarks about 
Charlie affably until to-day.” 

The elder sister made no reply, but as she 
went out into the garden she thought: ‘ Yes; 
because until to-day I never doubted that he 


loved me.” 
(Zo be continued.) 








WEDDING! IN BROBDINGNAG 


THE Lilliputian, wedding of the gallant 
General Tom Thumb and the lovely Miss War- 
ren, in which al] New York took great interest 
many years ago, will make a suitable historical 
contrast to the Brobdingnagian nuptialsrecently 
celebrated in London. The high contracting 
parties are not unknown to fame. The happy 
groom was Captain Martin Van Buren Bates, 
the Kentucky giant, and the blushing bride, 
Miss Anna Hannen Swann, the Nova Scotian 
giantess. Their collective height was nearly 
seventeen feet: and although the officiating 
clergyman was a man of unusual stature, 
‘measuring three inches over six feet,” he 
seemed quite like a dwarf beside the happy 
pair.« We regret that the London Telegraph, 
in which we find a few meagre details of this 
imposing event, neglects to give more than the 
vaguest description of the bride’s costume. 
Fresh from the glowing and minute accounts 
of the splendors of a certain other great wed- 
ding in our own city, most readers, especially 
of the fairer sex, will find this reticence dis- 
tasteful. Of Miss Swann’s dress we know only 
‘‘ that it became her well,” and that there was 
something of stateliness and dignity in the 
skill with which she managed a most imposing 
train—a train, indeed, that when she knelt at 
the altar-steps seemed ‘to flow far away out 
of control or cognizance.” Of the gallant 
captain’s appearance, we have a more satis- 
factory description. He wore ‘a blue coat, 
white waistcoast and gray or light-tinted trow- 
sers,” and ‘looked rather less at his ease” 
than his fair companion. The Prince of Wales 
himself could have done no more. And, as 
the Telegraph remarks, the circumstances were 
sufficiently arduous to excuse a degree of dis- 
composure in the stoutest-hearted warrior. To 
be married at all is trying enough ; but to utter 
the *‘I will” some eight feet above the ground 
would shake the nerves of Brigham Young 
himself. People will therefore be glad to hear 
that ‘‘ Captain Bates got through his difficulty 
tolerably well,” and rejoiced that he ‘ was en- 
couraged by the example of his amiable part- 
ner,” whom he naturally looked up to for aid 
and comfort through the trying ordeal. After 
the ceremony came the wedding breakfast 
and what seems a singularly disproportioned 
honeymoon of only two days, and the wedded 
giants returned to their daily task of pleasing 
the British intellect. It is to be hoped that 
their happiness will be on the same scale as 
their size. 








‘GENERAL O. S, HALSTEAD, JR. 


THE city of Newark, N. J., was thrown into a 
tumult of excitement, July 2d, by the an- 
nouncement that General Oliver 8S. Halstead, Jr., 
who, under the name of “‘ Pet” Halstead, had 
become extensively known, had been shot in 
the building No. 95 South Street, occupied by 
John Spies as a lager-bier saloon. The second 
story of this house is divided into tenements, 
one of which was the immediate scene of the 
murder. It was rented by Mrs. Mary S. Wilson, 
whose relations with the victim make her the 
heroine of this infamous tragedy. She is the 
wife of Michael Wilson, a stone-mason, from 
whom, however, she has been separated for 
several years. She is thirty-seven years of age. 

Early in April, Mr. Halstead, acting as the 
legal counsel of Mrs. Wilson, rented rooms for 
her of Mr. Spies. Since then he had been in 
the habit of passing much of his time in the 
building No. 95 South Street, and on the fatal 
occasion was known to be there by George 
Botts, his rival in the affections of Mrs. Wilson. 
This man, who is an illiterate charcoal-mer- 
chant of some wealth, stole into the building, 
broke his way into the room where Halstead 
was sleeping, and after a scuffle shot him. 
The general breathed for twenty or thirty 
minutes after the shot was fired, but never 
spoke. The odious story is summed up in the 
coroner’s jury’s verdict, delivered the same 
evening: 

“We find that George Botts, of the city of 
Newark, on the 2d day of July, 1871, in said 
city of Newark, in the County of Essex, did 
feloniously kill and murder Oliver S, Halstead, 
Jr., by shooting him in the left breast with a 


pistol loaded with gunpowder and a Jeaden 
bullet.” 

General Halstead was fifty-two years of age, 
having been born in 1819. He graduated at 
Princeton College in 1838. Admitted to the 
bar in 1842, he soon gained a good practice in 
Newark, but left it in 1849 to go to California, 
He remained there only two years, returning in 

| 1852, in time to engage in the Presidential 
| campaign of that year. He afterward figured 
| in State politics until the accession of Mr. Lin- 
} coln to the Presidency in 1861, when he went 
to Washington. 

With Mr. Lincoln he was on very friendly 
terms. While he has never acted with any 
party since the disruption of the old Whig 
party in 1854—and has never been an office- 
seeker—he has done some good service in ex- 
posing corruption and imbecility. 

His letters attacking McClellan and praising 
Kearny during the war, and his connection with 
the Sprague-Abbott imbroglio at Washington 
in 1869, tended to give him notoriety, as did 
the “ Halstead Battery,” a submarine explosive 
engine, calculated for use in naval battles, 
which was invented by him and widely talked 
of. To build it he obtained assistance from 
many of the leading men in the country, but, 
like many of his schemes, it was never suc- 
cessful. Four years ago he had a suit with Dr. 
Tyng’s son for its possession, in which he was 
successful, and in which his notoriety was in- 
creased, 

The funeral, on July 5th, attracted so vast a 
throng, that special police arrangements were 
necessary. On the coffin, after the name and 
date of the deceased, were inscribed the words 
“Our Pet,” with which brief but graphic epi-- 
taph we may leave him under that mantle of 
human sympathy and charity which it was his 
fortune to inspire throughout a most irregular 
life, 




















NEWS BREVITIES. 
Mosite exports more oranges than Messina. 


Two THOUSAND women work in Wisconsin 
fields. 

One thousand emigrants a month are pour- 
ing into Oregon. 


Tue Connecticut Senate has appropriated 
$12,000, annually, for the State Normal School. 


Burravo is laying out a magnificent park to 
contain 1,000 acres. 


At Edinburgh eleven young ladies are 
studying medicine. 


Home-maDE sewing-silk is one of the pre- 
ducts of Harris County, Ga, 


Tr is a curious fact that not one of the Ger- 
man war contractors has been made rich. 


Two THOUSAND buffalo-robes were shipped 
East from Kansas City, Mo., last Friday. 


A nucE cat-fish was caught in the Missouri, 
at St. Joseph, Friday week, weighing one hundred an“. 
seventy-five pounds, 


REMARKABLE discoveries of coal have beer. 
made in Bolivia, near the River Loa, which dividé:, 
that territory from Peru. ; 


A man in Iowa City found, while digging a 
well, a layer of locusts twelve feet below the surface 
of the ground. 


A Niacara Fatxs hackman, after fleecing 
visitors for a dozen years, now emigrates to Boston, 
and sets himself up in a $30,000 mansion. 


Weex before last, a car containing six tons 
of twenty dollar gold pieces and a million dollars in 
—" currency passed from San Francisco to 
Omaha. 


Mostte, Ala., has found a new material for 
street paving in cypress shav It is said this 
road-bed will remain firm and solid from eight to ten 
years. 

Tur American demand for old books is the 
principal cause which has, within the past twenty 
years or so, raised their value in all the markets of 
the Old World, and the demand is still increasing. 


A DREADFUL catastrophe is reported from 
the State of Zacatecas, ico. In the Quebradilla 
Silver Mine, one of the three great mines in that 
famous region, a fire has occurred by which over one 


hundred miners were suffocated. 


Tue first pier constructed under the new 
dock system, will be built at the foot of Fifty-seventh 
Street, East River. It is to be five hundred feet long 
ani feet wide, and will be planned by Chief En- 
gineer McClellan. work will begin at once. 


TERRIBLE accounts are still received of the 
famine in Persia. At Yezd, some fifty children have 
been killed and eaten by the starving Mohammedan 
population. So severe is the famine in certain parts, 
that not only have the dates and sugar of caravans 
been seized and eaten by the starving inhabitants of 
villages through which they passed, but the pack- 
mules were greedily devoured as well. 


An extraordinary scene occurred recently at 
the Opera House in Bucharest. Prince Charles of 
Roumania and a crowded audience witnessed the per- 
formance of Auber’s ‘ Masaniello.’’ At the cele- 
brated revolutionary stabbing scene in the third act 
nearly every man in the pit rose from his seat, and 
the house resounded with furious threats — the 
Prince, who turned very pale, and immediately left 
the house with his escort. 


Tue Waverley celebration in aid of the 
erection of a monument to Sir Walter Scott in Lon- 
don, July 7th, was successful, and realized $2,000 to- 
ward that object. The Prince and Princess of Wales, 
Prince and Princess Christian, Prince Teck, the Mar- 
quis of Lorne, the Princess Louise, and Prince Arthur 
were present, and danced in costumes as 
“The Tord of the Isles,” “Die Vernon,’’ “‘ Waverley,” 
‘“‘Ivanhoe,’”’ ‘‘Flora Maclvor,’” ‘*Madge Wildfire,” 
“Amy Robsart,” “ Rothsay,” ete. 

News comes from the lecturers, recruitingand 
being recuperated. Gough is in the American Rb :.- 
land, where wine is Fp enn ong Wende.t 
Phillips and Anna Dic! m are cooing at Swan p- 
scott. The Hon. William Parsons has gone to the 
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PERSISTENCE. 
BECAUSE I begged so hard, 
She has at last unbarred 
The treasure-chamber of her fastened heart, 
And Love’s feet enter in, 
That waited long to win 
Their way, nor would from closéd doors depart ; 
His patient, faithful feet 
Find favor with my Sweet. 


Because I begged so hard, 
This, then, is my reward— 

Love the wayfarer becomes Love the guest ; 
No more in streets of scorn 
He turns away forlorn, 

His tired feet find rooms of shaded rest, 
Where all their dusty heat 
Is cooléd by my Sweet. 


Because I begged so hard, 
For once my fate ill-starred 

Is swayed by the mild might of happy moons. 
Only one lightest touch ! 
Only! but, oh, how much! 

Love wearies out whom well he importunes ; 
And well did he entreat 
This mercy of my Sweet. 


Because I begged so hard, 
Years, with sad seasons marred, 

Are lightened backward as with sudden suns, 
Yea, over life’s whole skies 
The light of her dear eyes 

Travels, like dawn and sunset shed at once. 
Mixed in one giory, meet 
All days this day, my Sweet ! 








SKETCHES FROM CHEF- 
DE-MARBRE. 


No. 3.—REMINISCENCES. 


THE heats have come; over the long line of 
waters the tremulous blue mist trembles and 
shakes, and the purple sea-weeds lle clear and 
motionless under the tideless sea. One would 
dream that the shores of a fairy vision glittered 
and paled and heaved around him in the thin, 
luminous vail that clings and creeps over the 
sultry land and silent deep. A moaning in the 
air, and the “ rash,” rustling, fretting sound of 
the ripples on the beach, and the deep purple 
shadows in the jasper hollows of the rocks, 
forebode a coming storm. The droning of the 
wind rises and falls, and the swallows skim 
low, and in the east, over Banker’s Lights, 
there are reefs of heavy clouds. 

Insupportable are such days alone. There 
are moods and temperaments that may seek 
them with a morbid delight, and vent the pent- 
up tumult of their soul in the crash and rattle 
of the thunder and the sharp, quick vengeance 
of the storm. But at times these brooding 
hours of threatening tempest are inexpressibly 
irritating —they seem to tear and rend the 
nerves, and one flies to his fellow-mortals for 
relief, as the opium-eater to his drug, or the 
inebriate to his— well, let us not finish the 
sentence, for most invidious would be the 
comparison. 

As a tonic, and that of the healthiest, did I 
ever seek Aunt Hetty’s companionship; and, 
drawing in my gaze from the colorless sea, and 
tossing an unread book on the table, I followed 
the creak of her rocking-chair into the back 
stoop, where the morning-glories were half- 
shut, and the scarlet-beans smelled sweet in the 
damp, soft air. 

Along the side of the house ran a yellow- 
painted bench, on which the morning miJk-pans 
were sweetening and drying, and at one end sat 
old Penelope, picking over a basket of fleld 
strawberries, whose alpine flavor mingled with 
the bean-blossoms and the salty odor of the kelp 
on the beach below. 

She was a short, square woman. Her usual 
dress was a prickly green surge, buttoning up 
to the throat, whence proceeded a pale, freckled 
face, crowned with a shock of carroty hair, 
so that she looked, when standing, very much 
like a bottle of pickles topped with sealing-wax. 

Aunt Hetty was her distant relative. They 
called each other cousin, I believe by a great- 
grandmother’s or granduncle’s side; though 
some one has said ‘* that Aunt Hetty’s cat had 
run across Aunt Penelope’s garret,” which was 
their nearest bond of union! But even that 
rather speculative connection was enough for 
such a clannish place as Chef-de-Marbre. 

The town is very different now from what it 
was even some thirty years ago. Railroads, 
manufactures, gas-lighting, make a vast inroad 
on these primitive old places; and though it 
may seem wicked to regret them, yet, some- 
how, one cannot quite help it. 

I can remember in those times, sacred and 
dear by a thousand recollections, when not a 
lamp glittered in the streets save from the 
shop-windows, though the people had. @ curious 
custom of keeping a light burning in the upper 
stories of their dwellings, owing probably to 
the fisherman habits of earlier days, So sim- 
ple, in fact, were the people, that many a 
hardy skipper could boast that he had rarely 
been out of the limits of the town, except on 
their long sea voyages, and some with actual 
pride that they had never been beyond them at 
all! 

Such an anomalous state of things must have 
produced its corresponding results, and pro- 
pably our Union has never seen a place so 
thoroughly unique and singularly foreign as 
was this small fishing metropolis In those 
ancient days. 

The inhabitants were, many of them, of 
English or French blood. On the walls of those 

old houses, elegant hangings, brought with 
them from abroad, were often to be seen ; and 
pictures of noble ancestors, painted by some of 
the first artists in Europe ; and more than one 
impoverished old lady has supported herself in 











that now deck some of the daintiest boudoirs 
and parlors in the land. 

Such was the unusual history of Chef-de- 
Marbre, the very nursery of romantic adven- 
ture and legends, superstitions, hardihood, 
courage, and good faith, with the constant out- 
cropping of eccentricities of character and 
person that only the pen of a Victor Hugo 
could picture or a Dickens describe ; in short. 
the tale of “* The Toilers of the Sea” could well 
have been located in the hamlet and harbor of 
Chef-de-Marbre. 

* Do you remember,” said I to Aunt Hetty, 
‘when they first talked of bringing gas into 
the town ?” 

‘That I do!” returned Aunt Hetty. “It was 
jest arter they’d finished the railroad, and the 
overseers, or whatever you calls ’em, give old 
Betty Kin a ride in the cars, because they said 
she’d never bin out o’ town limits before. An’ 
I don’t suppose the critter ever had. She was 
a poor simple thing, and sot there, bolt upright, 
with her bunnit off, as if she was in meetin’, 
smilin’ like a basket o’ chips. She alleys said 
arterward that she’d ‘had a ride in the cows ? 
but Betty was alleys slim in her intellecks.” 

‘And I think it was considered quite an 
innovation.” 

‘*T don’t know about that,” said Hetty, look- 
ing rather doubtfully at me; “ but I do know 
as folks, a good lot of them, didn’t take to it at 
all. There was old Skipper Pusley, on’y he 
was amost as simple as Betty herself, he raved 
an’ tore because some of the young fellers, 
who was alleys cuttin’ up their shines with 
him, told him that Mr. Sparrergrass had bought 
up the right to sell all the wicks to the gas- 
fixtures. Pusley kep’ 1 little peppermint sort 
o’ one-hoss shop, and sold ile and soap and 
candles, and sech things ; and Mr. Sparrergrass 
had one of the best groceries in town, an’ 
of course the best custom. But Pusley was 
jealous, and the fellers liked to plague him 
considable ; 80, one day, when Mr. Prang, 
the baggage-wagon man, had fetched him 
down a barrel of ile from Blubbertown, and 
had to leave it on his steps over-night, the 
boys they saw it, and wrote ‘Gas’ in great big 
chalk letters all over the up-side, and so waited 
till Pusley come along. You remember him, 
Penelope—a short, thick man, straddling his 
legs, and crouping like a turkeycock at a red 
bandanna. Well, he come along, and the 
fellers they stood round waitin’ for the fun. 
And fun it was! for when he seed ‘Gas’ writ 
on his ile-keg, they tho’t amost he’d bust a 
blood-vessel. ‘Gas!’ he hollered ; ‘Gas! is it, 
when I’ve sent for ile !’ and he screeched and 
swore awful, and vowed it was all a conspiracy 
between Mr. Prang and Mr. Sparrergrass to 
ruin him, because if Mr. Sparrergrass was to 
sell all the wickin’, he would on’y be playin’ 
into his hands by sellin’ the gas to burn with 
it ; an’, if you'll believe it, they couldn’t pacify 
him till they’d tapped the barrel !” and the old 
lady laid back, and laughed over the recol- 
lection of the honest skipper’s ‘‘ keg o’ ile.” 

Auntie had got on her talking tackle, and 
she proceeded. But I think it would be too 
difficult a task to enter upon all her quaint 
narratives and piquant phraseology. As the 
storm began to gather, and the room to which 
we had now retreated grew dark in its nooks 
and corners, and the soot, shaken from the 
chimney, pattered like hail on the lilac boughs 
in the old-fashioned fireplace, the old lady rolled 
up her knitting, and, swaying back and forth in 
her rocking-chair, went far back into the past, 
and lived again the days of her long-gone 
youth. She told of old games and festivals, of 
Christmas frolics when sports like those of 
‘¢ Bracebridge Hall” were kept merrily up in 
houses whose rich furniture and stately guests 
were but a counterpart of the picture—houses 
now moldering to decay, but which, should 
you enter their fallen doorways, would startle 
you with strange bits of tattered tapestry, or 
broken, disfigured carving. Then maundering 
on in her pleasant, half-dreamy mood, she 
spoke of their inmates; how they had fallen 
by degrees, living on old heirlooms, and com- 
ing slowly down to want and public charity. 
She told of the three old maiden sisters who 
had lived so long together in their gloomy lit- 
tle house, with its tall box-trees that had 
grown some thirteen feet in height and were 
said to be the oldest in the country ; how the 
youngest was always called the ‘ baby,” and 
how, if any neighbor entered (which was very 
seldom), she would stand in the centre of the 
room, with her long white hair streaming over 
her shoulders; and how people talked of that 
mysterious black stone that stood in the centre 
of their garden, and was said to be washed 
every morning, to the great scandal of the 
neighborhood, who regarded it as idol-worship, 
or at least papistical. I doubt whether the old 
maidens washed the stone; but I also could 
well remember them myself, and with what 
terror we children passed their threshold. 
Many such a threshold was there for us to pass 
in terror in our childish days; many a spot 
that we deemed uncanny, and many an old 
beldame whose broom and scolding tongue 
would have earned her a fiery jacket in the 
good old days of Salem witchcraft, was it our 
happy fate to know, shudder at, laugh at, tor- 
ment and fear. 

“TI remember,” said Aunt Hetty, ‘when it 
wasn’t thought respectable to go to the 
workus” (poor simple soul—is it respectable 
now, Aunt Hetty’). ‘An’ so these old folks 
whose families had seed better days—and they 
couldn’t ha’ be’n wus—were pervided for by 
the parish in separate rooms of such old houses 
as nobody else could live in, and had a regular 
allowance. I suppose the respectability made 
up for everythin’ else ; but it was a great treat 
for us young folks to go round and visit them, 

’ with us our ‘welcome,’ There was 
old Ma’am Kittendon, and we knew that all 
she wanted was the ‘welcome’; which you 
know, too, Mr. Smilax, was pervisions enough 
to last ’em a week, but which we pretended to 
bring for our supper—it was a way our mothers 





comfort, and kept the wolf from the door, by 
the sale of pictures, porcelains, and furniture, 


had of sending these poor critters help 


~—— 





without hurtin’ their feelin’s; and I don’t 
know but what it was jest as well as Mrs. 
Caustic’s way when she—but you know I 
can’t abide that woman, so I won't say 
what I was a-goin’ to. We never enjoyed our- 
selves at Ma’am Kittendon’s, for we had to set 
still and look in a pictur-book that was old as 
the hills; it had a catechism in it, and consid- 
able poetry—‘ When I was young. a little one,’ 
an’ all that; and questions in the back—‘ Who 
killed Abel” and we used to think it was old 
Abel Snelldam who was found froze to death 
with an old fiddle under his arm, and wish it 
was time to go home. But when we went to 
the other old folks, they used to be kind to us 
and give us nice things to eat. Me and Han- 
ner, my sister, always had to sing to ’em; they 
said it did °em good somehow. Betty Kin and 
her chum, Sally Beeder—for they allers put two 
old women together to keep each other from 
fallin’ into the fire—when we sang for them 
(and we could sing ‘Come’ hither, blue-eyed 
Mary,’ ‘Phoebe, why are you come s0 soon?’ 
‘No, I won’t be a nun,’ and all them pooty 
things), Betty used to say, ‘Law sakes, you 
pooty dears; and Sally, who was always grum- 
blin’ about her ‘two foot o’ wood’ that the 
parish allowed them, would take snuff through 
her big nose, and seem as happy as a clam at 
high water, for she was a good soul, tho’ she 
would scold about the parish wood, and be- 
cause ‘she couldn’t hear the clock strike.’ We 
all on us has troubles, Mr. Smilax, and that was 
hern. 

“Then we used to go over the rocks to old 
Miss Drancy, who lived by sellin’ her picturs ; 
her granfther had been the richest man in 
New England, and had had lots of picturs 


| painted over in the old country, which was a 


great deal nearer to us then than it is now, 
and the old lady, tho’ the wardens seed to her 
even then, used to go rustlin’ to church in silks 
and satins that would ha’ stood of theirselves, 
and she quite looked down on the aristocracy, 


|}and said they’d b’en nothin’ but shoresmen 
| when her father rid in his carriage. 


A proud 
tyke she was, an’ an awful temper she had, but 
she kep’ it warm to the last, for when finally 
she was took to the workus—for folks got wore 
out with her airs an’ tantrums—she carried 
with her a monstrous big lookin’-glass that 
reached from floor to ceilin’, that had b’en her 
gran’mother’s. 

“But in the room below there were jest two 
of the gentlest poor critters that ever misfor- 
tin took hold on. They had both on ’em seen 
a good deal better days, and every one seemed 
to pity and look out for’em. You remember, 
sir, you went there yourself with Anna Mariar— 
Lor’! it must be twenty years ago she was 
here with her do-little husband—but money 
makes the mare go, Mr. Smilax—wasn’t it, 
Aunt Penelope ?” 

“I dare say,” said Aunt Penelope; “ but 
they’ve been gone this many a year !” 

‘* Well, at any rate, you remember the two 
old ladies, sir—Nanaoy with her cat Pinky Ann, 
and poor old Polly lookin’ out o’ the winder 
still for her lost boy. Pinky Ann was a beauti- 
ful great cat, and Nanny a rosy-cheeked, bright 
old spinster ; but somehow folks allers got near 
poor Polly, and listened while she talked about 
her boy. She seemed never to remember that 
she’d told em a hunderd times before, for the 
story was allers fresh an’ new to her, and she 
allers ended it in the same words to one an’ all. 
* My dears,’ she’d say, ‘my boy was so han’- 
some an’ good an’ trew, that they painted his 
Jace on the starn of a wessel !’” 

Aunt Hetty fell into a doze ; the clock in the 
corner rattled and struck nine, and the wind 
sighed and moaned at the window. The storm 
had ceased, and the moon struggled up over a 
heaving sea into a sky serene andcalm. Look- 
ing out over its troubled depths, I thought how 
many watchers there were besides poor old 
Polly at her attic window. 








THE BURIED TREASURE. 


By MM. ErRCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 


(Conclusion.) 


‘“WHaT was he doing in the midst of the 
ruins at such an hour? The idea suddenly 
flashed upon my mind that he was seeking for 
the treasure. Calm as I had been a moment 
before, I felt a rush of blood to my face. I 
slipped the yoke over my shoulders, and ran 
with all my might, the wheels of my truck 
making no noise as they passed over the snow. 
In a few minutes I reached an outhouse 
belonging to the Schlossgarten, seized a pickax, 
and ran back, following the scent of the 
old ropemaker. At the end of a quarter of an 
hour I was in the castle-moat, tracking his 
footsteps in the snow. I pressed forward so 
quickly that, suddenly, at the turn of a heap 
of ruins, I found myself nose to nose with Zul- 
pick, who carried a heavy crowbar, which he 
tightly grasped with both hands as he looked 
me in the face. He stood fixed as a statue, 
and there was a haughtiness in his attitude 
that astonished me. He might have been taker 
for an old knight. He took my breath awe 
but soon recovering myself, I said : 

“ ¢Good-evening ! Monsieur Zulpick. How 
goes it with you this evening? The cold’s a 
little sharp.’ 

“Just then the clock of the old cathedral of 
Saint Etienne struck midnight, and every grave 
and solemn stroke of the bell resounded in the 
bastion. As the last stroke rang out, Zulpick 
demanded : 

‘¢¢ What have you come here for ?” 

‘Eh ? said I, embarrassed. ‘I’ve come for 
the same purpose as yourself.’ 

“Then, in a grave tone, he cried: 

“*By what right do you lay claim to the 
treasure of Gontran the Miser? Speak !’ 

“¢ahal I replied; ‘it appears that you 
know——’ 

“ My heart beat violently. 





‘+ 6 Yes, I have read you ; I have expected you.’ 
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‘¢¢ You have expected me ?” 

‘“* But without answering me, he went on: 

“¢By what right do you claim anything 
here ? 

“By what right do you claim anything, 
Daddy Zulpick” If there is a treasure, why 
should it be yours more than mine ?” 

“T's different with me—very different, 
ot ; ‘for fifty years I have been in search 
ty) 

“ And placing his hand upon his breast with 
a convinced air, he added : 

‘““*The treasure is mine. I have acquired it 
at the cost of blood, and for eight centuries I 
have been deprived of it,’ 

“J thought then that he was mad; but 
guessing what was in my mind, he said: 

“*T am not mad! Show me my wealth, 
since the knowledge of its existence has come 
to you from on high, and I will give you a 
good part of it.’ 

“We were at the foot of Rudolph’s Tower, 
from which the old ropemaker had been en- 
deavoring to break away one of the stones. 
A great number of other stones were piled 
close by. 

““¢He does not know the place,’ I said to 
myself, ‘The treasure is not here, I am sure 
of it. It must be inside of Gontran’s Tower.’ 

“And, without replying to his question, I 
said to him : 

* ¢ Courage, Daddy Zulpick! We'll talk about 
this matter some other time.’ 

‘*T returned up the road that led to the ter- 
race. While I was going along I recollected 
that the only entrance into Gontran’s Tower 
was through the vault inhabited by Zulpick. 
Turning round, I called to him : 

‘* * We'll talk about it again to-morrow." 

‘6 Very well!’ he cried in a loud voice. 

‘* He followed me for a considerable distance, 
with bowed head and a downcast air. 

‘* A few minutes later I was in my bedroom, 
and lay me down to rest with a feeling of hope 
and courage such as I had not felt for a long 
time. 

“That night my dream, which had been 
growing fainter day by day, reappeared to me 
with imposing grandeur. It was no longer 
only the knight stretched upon the bronze 
cross I saw, but it was a complete, strange and 
colossal history that slowly unfolded itself to 
my eyes. The great bell of the ancient cathe- 
dral of Saint Etienne tolled. The heavy red 
stones of the vast building, its vaults, its 
arches, and its spires, trembled to their granite 
foundations. An immense crowd, all draped 
in cloth of gold and jewels, priests and nobles, 
pressed each other on the platform of Old 
Brisach, but not the Old Brisach of to-day, 
with its rubbish, its ruins, and its cottages, but 
Brisach covered with noble buildings piled up 
to the clouds. In each embrasure of its wide 
embattlements stood a man-at-arms, his eyes 
turned toward the dim blue plain’; and along 
the whole length of the winding road, down to 
the shore of the Rhine, was a file of shining 
pikes, halberds, and partisans, reflecting the 
sunlight like mirrors. Horses stamped, far 
down the steep road, in dark gateways. Huge 
sounds rose from the plain. Suddenly trans- 
ported to the top of a tower, I saw, far off, 
very far off, advancing on the stream, a long 
boat covered with a black pall having a great 
white cross in the middle. Every stroke of 
the funeral bell resounded from one tower to 
another, and passed in prolonged echoes into 
the depths of the ramparts. I comprehended 
that a great personage, an emperor or prince, 
was dead; and, as everybody knelt down, I 
tried to kneel also, but suddenly all disap- 
peared. I had, no doubt, attempted to turn in 
my bed. A deathlike silence succeeded to the 
tumult. 

‘* After that I saw myself again in the vault, 
looking out of a loophole. In front was the 
drawbridge, Rudolph’s Tower, and on the 
bridge a sentinel. ‘You have not been de- 
ceived, Nicklausse,’ said I to myself. ‘Here, 
beyond question, is the tower of Gontran the 
Miser, and the old duke lies there!’ Turning 
round, I saw the coffin and the old duke. It 
was not a skeleton, but a corpse dressed in a 
blue mantle sprinkled with stars and two- 
headed eagles embroidered in silver. I moved 
nearer. I looked at the ornaments with 
ecstasy. The mantle, the sword, the coronet, 
and the great chalice glittered in the light of 
a star that twinkled in the embrasure of the 
loophole. While I was dreaming of the hap- 
piness of possessing these riches, the old duke 
slowly opened his eyes and looked gravely at 


me. 

* ¢Tvs you, is it, Nicklausse ?” he said, with- 
out a muscle of his long visage moving. ‘I’ve 
been forgotten for a long time in this vault. 
You are welcome. Take a seat on the edge of 
my coffin. It’s heavy, and won’t tumble down.’ 

“He held out his hand to me, and I could 
not refuse to take it. 

“¢God of heaven! how cold dead men’s 
hands are ! said I to myself, shuddering. 

* At that moment I woke, and found myself 
grasping the candlestick on the table by my 
bedside, the celdness of which had awakened 
me. The little panes of glass in my windows 

ere white with frost. 

* All the rest of the night I did nothing but 
try to remember my dream. Only the princi- 
pal circumstances of it remained impressed on 
my mind; but I soon recovered it entire, real 
objects serving to recall every detail. 

“T had to keep myself patient all that day 
until evening. On my way down to the land- 
ing-place with my truck, at six o’clock, I called 
at old Zalpick’s, and told him that I should be 
back between eight and nine e’clock, and that 
then we would have a talk together. He an- 
swered me by @ nod of the head, and pointed 
to the entrance to his vault. 

‘At nine o’clock the passage-boat passed. 
Toward ten o’clock I was on my way back. As 
soon as I had put up my truck in the shed, I 
went to Gontran’s Tower. Zulpick was wait- 
ing for me. We descended in silence, and 
from that instant I was cenvinced that the mo. 
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ment of our great discovery was near, for the 
stairs down which I was going I remembered 
as those I had passed down in my dream ; but 
I said nothing about it to Zulpick. On reach- 
ing the bottom of the vault, all my doubts, if I 
had still had any, ceased. I recognized the 
place—the low-arched roof, the old walls, the 
deal table resting against the loophole, the four 
round panes of cracked glass, the stump-bed, 
the bales of rope in one corner; I knew every- 
thing in Daddy Zulpick’s burrow, and already 
had noted with my eye the flagstone that would 
nave to be raised if we came to an understand- 
ing. 

CA tin lamp shone on the table; the old 
ropemaker, without ceremony, sat himself down 
on a rickety rush-bottomed chair, the only one 
in the place, and pointed to a chest, on which 
I seated myself. Zulpick, with his bald head, 
two tufts of hair alone remaining just above 
his ears, his flat nose, glittering eyes, and 
pointed chin, looked restless and absorbed ; he 
gazed at me with sombre eyes, and the first 
words he addressed to me were: 

“¢The treasure is mine, and I don’t intend 
to be robbed of it. It is mine ; I have won it. 
I am not a man to allow himself to be de- 
spoiled. Do you understand me?” 

‘Very good, then,’ I replied, rising ; ‘since 
it is yours, keep it.’ 

‘“] made a movement, as if to leave the 
place. 

‘Springing from his chair, he seized me by 
the arm, and grinding his teeth while he spoke, 
cried : 

‘¢¢ How much do you want ?” 

‘“ ¢ Half.’ 

““¢Half! cried he; ‘it’s abominable—a rob- 
bery ! 

‘+ ‘Keep it all, then.’ 

‘“T mounted one of the stairs. 

‘ Almcat tearing off the tail of my smock- 
frock, he roared: 

“*¢You know nothing—nothing; you are 
trying to beat me—to get over me! I shall 
find it by myself!’ 

‘* Why do you detain me then ?’ 

“*Come, come, sit down,’ said he, with a 
strange chuckle. ‘Let us see, since you know 
—what does the treasure consist of ?” 

‘“6T reseated myself. 

‘++ Tn the first place, there’s the golden coro- 
net with six branches, four large diamonds in 
each branch, surmounted by the cross.’ 

‘*¢ Yes, there is that,’ 

‘“¢Then there is the large gold-hilted sword.’ 

(6 Opa.’ 

“¢The gold cup, with white, red and yellow 
pearls.’ 

“ ¢Yes, yes, there is all that! I remember 
my cup, my sword, my coronet. They were 
left with me—I willed it so ; but I want to see 
them again.’ 

‘**Oh, if you want to keep them all,’ said I 
to myself, furious at such selfishness—‘ if you 
want to keep all to yourself, I shall take my- 
self off.’ 

‘*¢ And once more I was on my way out of 
the place ; but again he seized me by the arm, 
erying : 

‘“*¢We may yet come to terms. 
besides, isn’t there ?” 

‘** Yes, the coffin is full of gold pieces.’ 

‘* At these words he became perfectly green, 
and exclaimed : 

“*T keep the gold; you shall have the 
silver!’ 

“* But there is no silver!’ I cried ; ‘and be- 
sides, if there were, I wouldn’t have it. Do 
you hear ?” 

“The old man, in a wild tone, half mad, 
supplicated and tried to soften me ; but it was 
easy to see that he would have tried to strangle 
me if he had felt strong enough to do so, and 
had not stood in need of me. 

“¢Come,’ said he, ‘ listen to me, Nicklausse,— 
you are a good fellow ; you do not want to rob 
me. I tell you the treasure belongs to me. 
For fifty years have I been searching for it. I 
remember having reached it, long—long ago. 
I have not wanted to enjoy the sight of it. But 
what does that matter, since it is mine ” 

“Well, if it is yours, leave me in peace.’ 

“¢You are going to dig it up!’ he roared, 
springing toward a hatchet. 

‘“‘ Fortunately, I had in my hand my stout, 
iron-pointed stick, having foreseen that things 
might take an unpleasant turn. I put myself 
on my guard, therefore, and said to him coolly : 

‘** Daddy Zulpick, I came to you as a friend ; 
you wish to murder me. But have a care, for 
at the least offensive movement you make I 
shall split your skull !’ 

‘“*He understood me, and, after watching my 
movements for a moment, and debating with 
himself as to whether he were the stronger, he 
pat down the hatchet, and said to me in a low 

one : 

‘*¢ You want half” 

see Yes.’ 

“¢Which half? The gold, the sword, the 
coronet? Which—which? Say!’ 

“We'll divide the whole into two equal 
parts, and draw by lot.’ 

“ He reflected for a moment, and then said : 

“¢T agree—I must agree; but you are rob- 





There’s gold 


bing me! Ileave that on your soul! May the 
devil strangle you? I can do nothing but 
accept ! ¥2 


“*<Ts it agreed, then ” 

“ ¢Haven’t I said I accept ” 

‘“*¢ Yes; but you must swear on this cross !’ 

“TI then drew forth my little bronze cross. 
On seeing it his eyes appeared to be dazzled. 

‘‘“Where did you get that ” 

‘““* What's that to you! Swear!’ 

“*¢ Well, I swear—to leave you half!’ , 

‘*¢ Bqual division by lot ” 

‘Veg,’ 
j ‘*<Very well,’ said I, putting back my cross. 

Now we may arrange matters. In the first 

place, Daddy Zulpick, 4t is here !’ 

‘““¢Here! Where ? he cried, stammering. 

“We must raise this flagstone, and then dig 
below it, We shall come upona flight of stairs, 





and go down fifty steps. At the bottom there 
is a vault, and in that vault the treasure.’ 

‘* His eyes dilated as he listened to me. 

** * How do you know all that ” he cried. 

“ ¢T know it.’ 

‘¢¢ Are you sure of it?” 

‘*¢T am sure. You shall see.’ 

“T went and fetched my pickax from the 
end of the cellar. He bounded toward me, 
crying : 

“**Let me raise the stone! 
the earth !’ 

“‘*Raise the stone, and dig out the earth 
yourself, if you like, Daddy Zulpick ; but re- 
member your oath on the cross! You may 
break your oath once—twice would be too 
much !’ 

‘‘He said nothing, but took the pickax and 
raised the stone. 

“T stood erect near him, with my heavy, 
iron-pointed stick, suspicious of what his mad- 
ness might lead him to do. Several times I 
remarked that he cast a rapid glance at me, to 
see whether I was on my guard. The stone 
raised, he set to digging with the rapidity of a 
dog scratching the ground. The perspiration 
rolled down his back. Once he stopped, and 
said to me: 

“¢This vault is mine! Ill go no further. 
You must take yourself off! 

‘*¢Remember your oath on the cross!’ I 
replied, coolly. 

‘* He continued his work, repeating at every 
stroke of the pickax, ‘You are robbing me— 
you are robbing me; you are a thief—all 
belongs to me!’ until he had reached the 
vaulted roof of the stairs. On discovering the 
first stone, he suddenly became as white as a 
sheet, and sat down on the heap of earth. But 
on my attempting to take the pickax, he sprang 
up, stammering : 

‘¢Let it alone !—I—TI’ll do it myseif—I’ll go 
down first !” 

“**-Very well ; go on! 

“He went on with the work with a vehe- 
mence that left him no time to breathe. Fury 
was marked in his face. The work advanced, 
however; every stroke of the pickax now re- 
turned a hollow sound. 


Let me dig out 


{and then the rest of the arch sank into the 


opening with a dull rush. The old ropemaker 


| falling rubbish. Fortunately, I seized him, and 











held him back; but far from thanking me, 
scarcely had he seen the stairs than, with 
frightful exasperation, he roared : 

‘¢¢ All belongs to me !’ 

*** And to me!’ I said, dryly. 

‘¢T had taken up the lamp ; he demanded it. 

“** Very good ; I’d rather have it so. Go on, 
first, Daddy Zulpick.’ 

‘“* We descended the stairs. 

“The wavering light of the lamp fell on 
those vaults ten centuries old! The stealthy 
sound of our steps on the sonorous stairs pro- 
duced strange effects on me. My heart thumped 
against my ribs as if it would have broken its 
way through. I saw before me the bald head, 
blue-gray neck, and bent back of the old rope- 
maker. Another in my place might have been 
tempted by the Evil One; but, thanks to 
Heaven! an ill thought never came into my 
mind, Monsieur Furbach. I must tell you that, 
because Death followed us, watching one of us 
in the shade. Happy are those who have no- 
thing to reproach themselves with, and who 
leave to the Lord the care of removing his 
creatures from this lower world! He has no 
need of us for this terrible labor. 

“ Arrived at the end of the flight of stairs, 
Zulpick, seeing nothing in the vault, looked at 
me with haggard eyes. He tried to speak, but 
no sound came to his lips. I showed him the 
ring let into the middle flagstone ; he under- 
stood me, and placing the lamp on the ground, 
seized the ring with both hands, and uttered a 
wild roar. 

‘“‘The perspiration rolled slowly down our 
temples ; however, I remained master of my- 
self. Seeing the uselessness of the old man’s 
efforts— 

«Let me do it, Zulpick,’ said I to him ; “you 
are not strong enough.’ 

‘“‘He tried to answer; at that moment I ob- 
served that his lips had become blue. 

‘*¢Sit down and take breath; I’ll not steal 
your share—be easy on that score.’ 

But he would not sit down, and squatted by 
the flagstone. And while I raised it by insert- 
ing the point of my pickax in the interstices of 
the stone, he tried to keep it in its place by 
tearing at it with his nails. 

“¢Take care!’ I cried — ‘you'll get your 
hands crushed.’ 

‘“‘Lost trouble. He did not hear ; the fury 
of gold possessed him, and the moment the 
stone was raised, and while all my strength 
was employed in forcing it back, he slipped 
below, and I heard him uttering inhuman cries, 
mingled with strange gaspings. 

“The stone raised, I remained for several 
seconds as if dazzled; the glittering of jewels 
under the rays of the lamp made me giddy! 
At that moment, with the rapidity of light, all 
my effaced recollections returned to me. I 
remembered even what you had said to me 
at Munich— But if you had no light, how could 
you see the coffin, the knight, and the pieces 
of gold? Your dream, you see, hasn’t com- 
mon sense!’ And for an answer to this objec- 
tion, my eyes sought for some kind of light. It 
was then that I saw an opening in the wall. 
On the outside, this resembled one of those 
massive air-holes found in all ramparts, in- 
tended to carry off the humidity of the ground. 
The pale moon shone in through this aperture, 
and mingled its blue rays with the yellow rays 
of our lamp. 

‘¢ All that, my dear Monsieur Furbach, is to 
tell you that at such moments our senses ac- 
quire an almost superhuman acuteness — 
nothing escapes them, not even the most 
trivial circumstances, 

“Zulpick had seized the coronet from its 
moldy purple cushion and placed it on his 
head with a superb air. In the same manner 





| 


he took the sword, then the chalice, and look- 
ing at me— 

‘¢ * Hereis the duke,’ he said, solemnly—‘ the 
old duke, Gontran the Miser !’ 

‘¢ And as he lifted a corner of the drapery, 
now stiff as card-board, and the gold became 
visible, the old madman, raising the sword, 
tried to fell me hy a blow on the head, but an 
indescribable gurgle escaped from his chest, 
and he sank down, uttering a long-drawn 
sigh ! 

“ Seized with horror, I held the lamp to his 
face, and saw that his left temple was blue- 
black, his eyes turned in their orbits, and that 
a bloody froth was oozing from his lips. 

** * Daddy Zulpick !’ I cried. 

‘He did not answer. 

*“T soon comprehended that he had been 
struck dead by apoplexy! Was it the sight of 
the gold? Was it for having broken his oath, 
in refusing me my share of the spoils? Was it 
because his hour had come, as ours will come ? 
I knew not, and I did not trouble myself about 
it ; fear of being surprised under such circum- 
stances, in presence of the body, froze my 
blood. I should certainly have been accused of 
murdering Zulpick, that poor, weak old man, 
for the purpose of carrying off his property. 
What was I to do—make my escape and leave 
him there? That was my first idea; but while 
I was ascending the stairs, the distress of losing 
all those riches I had so long coveted made me 
go down again! I forced from Zulpick’s hands 
the sword and the cup, which he held clutched 
in his stiffened fingers, and replaced them, with 
the coronet, on the coffin; then taking Zul- 
pick’s body on my shoulder and the lamp on 
the ground, I went up to the vault above. 
There I extended the old ropemaker on his 
stump-bed, and, after putting back the earth 
and rubbish, lowered the flagstone into its 
place. That done, I carefully opened the door 
of the vault and looked anxiously out. Every- 
body near was sleeping. It was not yet two 
o’clock in the morning, tne moon spread the 
broad, black shadows of Saint Etienne over the 
hardened snow. I escaped toward the Schloss- 
garten, and slipped into my bedroom through 


Suddenly, a stone fell, | the park entrance. 


‘* Next day all Brisach learned that Zulpick 
had died of astroke of apoplexy. He was 


| was in danger of being drawn down with the | buried on the following day. The old gossips 


| of the village, the sailors, and the raftsmen, in 





procession, conducting him to the cemetery. 

‘For three weeks I continued to drag my 
truck. At the end of that time the sale, by 
public auction, of the vault, the stump-bed, and 
the chair of Zulpick took place ; and as I still 
had by me the 200 florins I had earned in your 
service, I became the purchaser of all these 
effects for the sum of three goulden, which did 
not fail to astonish the neighborhood, Monsieur 
Durlach included. 

‘* How could a simple domestic have become 
possessed of three goulden? I showed to 
Monsieur Durlach the memorandum you had 
given me, and there were no more objections 
on that subject. 

“Very soon, indeed, a report was spread 
that I was a rich man, who dragged a truck as 
a penance. Others said that I had disguised 
myself as a servant for the purpose of buying 
the ruins of Old Brisach at a low price, and 
selling them again in one lot to the Emperor 
of Austria, who proposed to rebuild the castles 
of the Hapsburgs from bottom to top, in the 
style of the twelfth century, bringing back the 
old ritters, chaplains, and bishops. Some, 
more judicious, inclined to believe that I simply 
wanted to establish at Brisach a straw-hat 
manufactory, such as there were in Alsatia. 

‘From the time of my acquisition, Made- 
moiselle Fridoline was no longer the same to 
me. She did not know what to think of all 
the reports that were circulated concerning 
me, and appeared more timid and more re- 
served than hitherto. I saw her blush at my 
approach, and when I announced my intention 
of returning to my own country she became 
very sad. It even appeared to me the next 
day that she had been crying, a circumstance 
pleasant to me; for I had resolved to accom- 
plish my dream entirely, and what remained 
of it to be done was not the least agreeable 
part. 

‘““What more is there for me to tell you, 
Monsieur Furbach? The rest of my story is 
easily to be guessed. Shut up in my burrow 
at night, the door well secured, I again went 
down into the lower vault; and when I saw 
myself in full possession of the treasure, when 
I calculated these immense riches, and said to 
myself that for the future want could never 
reach me, how can I express to you the feeling 
of gratitude that took possession of my soul ? 

‘* And later, when I had effected at Frank- 
fort the exchange of some hundreds of my gold 
pieces with Kummer, the banker, who was 
astonished at the antiquity of the coins, which 
dated from the time of the Crusades; and 
when I returned to Old Brisach, like a great 
personage, on board the dampfschiff ‘ Hermann,’ 
for the arrival of which I had so many times 
waited in the snow, how shall I describe to you 
the astonishment and delight of Fridoline, as, 
blushing and agitated, she saw me take my 
seat at the travelers’ table; the affectionate 
congratulations of Daddy Durlach, and the con- 
fusion of Katel, who had been used to treat me 
with a high hand sometimes, calling me a slug- 
gard, when I appeared to her too melancholy, 
and sighed by the corner of the hearth? Poor 
Katel! she had done it with the best intentions 
in the world, shaking me up a little to raise 
my courage ; but now she appeared confuse 
speechless, and stupefied, at! having ill-trea 
the great personage she saw gravely installed 
at table, in his dragon-green witchoura, lined 
with sable. 

‘Ah! Monsieur Furbach, what singular con- 
trasts there are in the world, and how wrong 
the old proverb is which says ‘the frock does 
not make the monk!’ It is useless to abuse 
money, seeing what a position it gives a man. 
I shall never forget that the moment I unlocked 
my trunk, and took out my cash-box and opened 








it on the table, good old Durlach, very prudent 
by nature, and who, until then, had somewhat 
doubted the solidity of my opulence, suddenly 
seeing the gold glitter, very respectfully took 
off his black silk cap, and said, pettishly, to 
Fridoline : 

‘* ‘Come,’Fridoline, bring the armchair for 
Monsieur Nicklausse ; you think of nothing !’ 

‘And when I told him that the dearest of 
my wishes was to obtain his granddaughter in 
marriage, he, who a few weeks before would 
have been indignant at such a proposition, and 
would very quickly have shown me the door, 
now appeared to be completely overcome by it. 

** *Certainly—certainly, my dear Monsieur 
Nicklausse! You do us a great honor!’ 

‘““He made one condition, however—that I 
should remain at the Schlossgarten ; ‘ not wish- 
ing,’ he said, ‘that an establishment founded 
by his grandfather should pass into the hands 
of strangers.’ 

“ Fridoline, seated in a corner, wept silently. 

* And when, kneeling down before her, I 
asked: ‘Fridoline, do you love me? Fridoline, 
will you be my wile ? the poor child was hardly 
able to reply: 

‘*¢You know well, Nicklausse, that I love 
you!’ 

‘‘ Ah, Monsieur Furbach, such recollections 
compel us to bless this despicable gold, by 
whose means alone such happiness is possible !” 

Nicklausse paused, and for some time re- 
mained meditative, his elbow on the table, his 
forehead resting on his hand. He appeared to 
see all the happy and unhappy days of the past 
defile before his mind’s eye ; he was moved te 
tears. The old bookseller’s head was bowed, 
and he, too, sat lost in reveries that were not 
at all habitual with him. 

‘‘ My dear friend,” he said, suddenly, rising 
as he spoke, “your story is wonderful; but 
aiter reflecting on it, I own I can’t make it out. 
Can it have been an effect of magnetism, the 
little cross you showed me at Munich having 
belonged to Gontran the Miser? Who knows? 
In any case, I know I shall have frightful 
dreams to-night !” 

Nicklausse made no reply: he had risen 
from his seat, and lighted his old master to 
his room in silence. 

The moon shone on the high windows of the 
room ; it was nearly one o'clock. 

The next day, Monsieur Furbach went away 
to Bale on the dampfschiff. He waved his 
hand from the deck in sign of farewell, and 
Nicklausse answered him with a wave of his 
hat. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC. 

Nixsson is studying George Bristow's “ Rip 
Van Winkle” at Newport—a pleasant place and 
pleasant study. 

Liszt’s second oratorio, “Christus,” will 
soon be given at Weimar and Vienna. His “St. 
Elizabeth ” will be performed on the 20th in the for- 
mer city. 

Rose and Harry Watkins are playing a 
prosperous summer engagement at the Olympic, with 
their two piéces de resistance, “‘ Kathleen Mavour- 
neen”’ and ‘* Under Two Flags.’ These two artists 
would be welcome more frequently in New York. 


A capitaL Burlesque Company is playin 
at Bryant’s Hall, Twenty-third Street, its most promi- 
nent members being Mr. Thomas n, Mr. H. Hall 
and Mr. John Morris—three capital artists, who are a 
Troupe in themselves. Our country cousins cannot 
do better than spend a pleasant evening at this little 
theatre. | 

“THrovucH By Day.icut” is the peaceful 
title of a conglomeration of horrors at Wood's 


Museum, in which the entire decalogue is broken 
several times, and the performers wallow in blood 


and crime merally—an exceedingly strong and 
flavorous dish, and a curiosity in literature, even for 
@ museum. 


Joun Savace read a remarkably fine poem 
—from his own prolific and vigorous pen—at the 
Tammany celebration on the Fourth. It is called 
“The Night of Destiny,” and is full of poetical excel- 
lences and strong metaphors. We trust, for the sake 
of all who love real poetry, that this eloquent produc- 
tion will be published. 


Bovcrcautt’s rattling farce of the “Long 
Strike” attracted happy audiences nightly last week, 
and its mirth-provoking elements, espec in the 
‘Telegraph’ scene, provoked roars of laughter and 
the most boisterous enjoyment. This ingenious scene 
is indeed the finest Fay ory of murder, con- 
sidered as a mirthful jest, known to the critical mind. 


On wesnentay afternoon, Mr. J. C. William- 
son, the accomplished actor and general favorite, of 
Wallack’s Theatre, takes a benefit at Niblo’s Garden. 
Mr. Williamson will appear as the Jrish Emigrant, 
John Brougham will play Micawber, Felix Rogers 
Uriah Heep, Pauline Markham Agnes Whitfield, and 
Emma Cline Mrs. Micawber. : Miss Howson will sing 
several songs, and ‘‘ Oofty Gooft’’ will recite a poem 
—in character. He goes to San Francisco. We con- 
gratulate the Pacific Coast on its new theatrical trea- 
sure, but hope to see Mr. Williamson in New York 
again next season. 


Tue London Morning Post thus speaks 
of Madame Vanzini, the American prima donna: 
‘Madame Vanzini’s execution of the jewel song was 
a brilliant specimen of vocalization ; but her most 
striking performance was in the subsequent duet, 
which gave her an opportunity of proving that she 
can be as successful in sentimental as in vivacious 
music, and that scenes which make the greatest de- 
mand upon the artist are precisely those in which she 

roduces the greatest effect. When everything else 
the operatic version of ‘Faust’ has perished, the 
garden scene will still remain ; and vertainly nothing 
speaks more in favor of Madame Vanzini than the 
fact that in this all-important scene she produced the 
most favorable impression.”” Madame V. , we 
should add, is en with the Parepa-Rosa Opera 
Troupe for the co! season, which promises to be 
exceedingly brilliant. 


Arrnur Marruison’s “ Flag of Welcome ”"— 
music by Henry Tucker—made a hit at Tammany 
Hall, and the author, who sang the lng spiritedly, 
is to be ee on the happ ought, for 
“ Welcome” is indeed the stronges' ristic of 
the American . Wecopy the second verse, which 
expresses the | g idea of the song : ‘ 

“Yet not for its ht on the red field of war, 
Alone, shall yay of laudation be heard ; 
For its grandeur, as banner of “‘ Welcome” to all, 
Still deeper the hearts of the people be stirred! 
It calls to the toilers beyond the great deep, 
Its cheery voice ringing to Heaven’s high dome— 
‘Come hither, where work ever wins its reward |’ 
And in millions they come unto Freedom’s vast 


home. 

We hail thee! we hail thee, with heart, voice 
and hand. 

Se of ‘Welcome,’ lov’d flag of our 
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HIRAM POWERS, THE SCULPTOR, AND WIFE, AT A WINDOW OF THEIR RESIDENCE IN 
FLORENCE, ITALY. 


PIKE’S PEAK, COLORADO, 
By THomas W. Knox, 


OnE of the prominent landmarks of the 
Rocky Mountain chain, as one approaches it on 
the line of the Kansas-Pacific Railway, is the 
famous elevation known as Pike’s Peak. In the 
early days of the Colorado gold excitement many 
an emigrant hailed the sight of this mountain as 
the signal for his weary journey to come to an 
end. Before the Territory of Colorado was 
organized, the country was known as the Pike’s 
Peak Gold Region, though none of the precious 
metal was discovered within a hundred miles 
of the foot of Pike’s Peak until the second year 
of the excitement which grew out of the revela- 
tions in Gregory’s Gulch. The mountain was 
first visited and named by General Zebulon N. 
’ Pike early in th. present century, and long 
before any white man had ventured to settle in 
what is now a populous and prosperous region. 
It stands only a few miles from the edge of the 
Plains, and is visible for a long distance in 
almost every direction. Those who venture to 
ascend it generally make their departure from 
Colorado City, a settlement on the banks of the 
Fontaine qui Bouille Creek, and about ten miles 
in an air-line from the 
summit of the Peak. 
The distance is not 
great, but the road is 
@ rough one, and as 
hard to travel as the 
celebrated Jordan route 
in the once popular 
song. The writer had 
the honor of climbing 
Pike’s Peak when he 
was younger and light- 
er than at present; he 
is very confident that 
he will never repeat 
the experiment. 

There were two of us 
to make the journey, 
and we started early 
one morning from Colo- 
rado City, with hearts 
as light as the head of 
an idiot, and with packs 
that seemed to weigh 
at least a ton before we 
returned. Two miles 
of walking brought us 
to the mountains ; the 
road was broad and 
good to the edge of the 
Plains, then it narrow- 
ed to a path, next be- 
came a rabbit-track, and 
next vanished into a 
great deal worse than 
nothing. Less than 
fifty people had then 
been to the summit of 
Pike’s Peak ; and as no 
two parties had follow- 
ed the same course, 
adhere was no track to 
guide us. 

A friend in Colorado 
City had been there, 
anc tojd ns to follow 
a@ ravine he described, 
ganc which he _ con- 


| sidered the most direct route. 


}it full of obstructions. 


it, or rather we tried to follow it, but found 
It was paved with 


We followed } thing but a joliy pair. 








(Jury 22, 1871, 
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GOVERNOR EDWARD M. M‘COOK, OF COLORADO TERRITORY.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY COLE, 
OF PEORIA, ILL.—SEE PAGE 314. 


But each declared to 
the other that he never felt better in his life, 
and while preparing breakfast we sung songs 


| stones of all sizes, from a pin-head up to a| that were unmelodious enough to make a sea- 





first-class church, and it was no easy matter 
to move among them. They were of every de- 
gree of roughness and unevenness, and I think 
that the work of climbing them on one side and 
sliding down on the other, with frequent falls 
and bruises, was about the worst I ever in- 
dulged in. We kept up this entertainment 
until noon, then halted for lunch, and, after 
several more hours of climbing, camped for the 
night. 

Our camp was by the side of a brook that ran 
through a little meadow. We lighted a fire, 
made tea in atin cup, and then supped on ham 
and bread. Spreading a blanket on the grass 
and keeping another to cover us, we put our 
boots under our heads to save them from stray 
wolves, threw a heavy log on the fire so as to 
keep away the bears, and went to bed. We 
had no gas to turn off nor front doors to 
lock, and did not hear the voice of a single 
policeman any time in the night. 

We awoke in the morning, feeling some- 
what as if we had been passed through a cotton- 
picker or a threshing-machine, and were any- 
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COLORADO TERRITORY,~PIKE'S PEAK, AS SEEN FROM THE 





turtle turn a somersault in despair, 

After breakfast we concealed our packs in 
the crevice of a rock, and carried nothing but 
our coats and enough of our provisions to serve 
for dinner. Then we started, and after an 
hour’s walking over a road not quite so badly 
macadamized as that of the day before, we 
reached the foot of the mountain; and 
here began some climbing of a different 
sort. 

The base of the mountain is covered with a 
forest of smaJl pines, and the living trees have 
an abundance of dead ones lying at their feet. 
Four long hours we toiled and struggled among 
this fallen timber, the trees being smaller 
as we ascended. At the end of that time 
the trees were only a few feet high, and 
gnarled and twisted as though trampled and 
torn by a lot of frolicsome giants. Beyond 
these trees we passed the line of timber, and 
found ourselves upon the bare mountain-side 
with an estimated distance of two thousand 
feet perpendicular before us, ere we could 
reach the summit. 


< t 


KANSAS-PACIFIC RAILWAY, 








Two thousand feet on Mount Washington, 
with a carriage-road and railway, is not 
very difficult, but two thousand feet on the 
top of Pike’s Peak is quite different. The sky 
was clear and cool, but the air was as thin as a 
musquito-net. There wasn’t enough of it for 
breathing ; to fill your lungs with it was about 
as satisfactory as breakfasting on a glass of 
water, or going through a picture-gallery when 
the light has been turned off. After climbing 
five minutes we generally rested ten, and we 
wished very earnestly that we had brought a 
few bags-full of wind from Colorado City to 
thicken up the air at this spot. Near the 
apex we came upon @ snow-bank, where we 
could sit and gather flowers with one hand 
while we took up snow with the other. The 
whole mountain-side is covered with flowers, 
of which there are more than fifty different 
varieties. Some of them are found upon the 
summit, and so hardy are they that they grow 
close up to the snow-banks, and sometimes 
almost touch their edges. 

It was nearly three o’clock in the afternoon 
when we reached the summit—a rounded area 
of several acres in extent. It is composed of 
small fragments of red stone resembling 
granite, with here and there a large piece 
like the heavy stones 
of the ravine. In 
every direction the view 
was magnificent, and 
we forgot, while enjoy- 
ing it, all our toil and 
fatigue. On one side 
were the Plains, and 
on the other the moun- 
tains; below us were 
two lakes, and a little 
beyond them was the 
South Park—a_ glen 
nearly a hundred miles 
in circumference, shut 
in by lofty mountains. 
Peak rose on peak, 
until the eye was be- 
wildered, and turned 
eastward to the Plains 
for relief. Stretching 
away like the sea lay 
that broad expanse of 
earth till lost in the 
misty horizon—level al- 
most like the sea, with 
here and there dots of 
pine forests and wind- 
ing threads of green 
that marked the course 
of the rivers. The head- 
waters of the Platte, 
the Arkansas and the 
Rio Grande, were visi- 
ble from our stand- 
point, and we fancied 
we could locate the 
source of streams that 
flow into the Pacific 
Ocean and the Great 
Salt Lake of Utah. We 
could discern a little 
speck on the banks of 
the Platte, where stood 
the young city of Den- 
ver, eighty miles away. 
Mountains that before 
had seemed lofty weie 
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SANTO DOMINGO.—TIHE CITADEL, SANTO DOMINGO CITY, VIEWED FROM THE EAST BANK OF THE OZAMA BIVER.—FROM A SKETCH BY J. E. TAYLOR, OUR SPECIAL ARTIST 


now far below us, and we fully realized that | like places are, 
we had climbed to a great height. 


thousand feet. 


For two hours we stood on the summit, and 
then began our descent, which was far more | the 
rapid than the upward journey. 





SCREW PROPEXLER, BEING THE FIRST FERRY-BOAT 
RUN FROM HOBOKEN TO NEW YORK—DBUILT BY 


JOHN STEVENS, 1804, 


night we camped again, and the third day, 
weary and footsore, returned to Colorado City. 

A few days before starting I bought a pair | but 
They were so 
badly used up in the Pike’s Peak excursion 
that they were unfit for further wear, and so 
far gone toward the realms where the spirits of 


of strong, well-made boots. 


old boots are found, that the 
arts of the cobbler were power- 
less to restore them. 








CITADEL, 
SANTO DOMINGO CITY. 
WitHovut doubt the Citadel 
is the most interesting historic 
feature of Santo Domingo. It 
stands at the southeast corner 
of the city, on a strip of land 
skirted by the sea on one side 
and the Ozama River on the 
other. At one end a square 
massive pile of masonry rises 
from the ground to a height 
far above the adjacent walls, 
on the top of which is placed 
the apparatus for signaling 
ships at sea. This is used as 
a prison for political offenders, 
and known as the ‘ Tower of 
Columbus.” On the third tier 
of cells is the apartment where 
Diego Columbus was imprisoned 
by Bovadilla, previous to being 
conveyed to Spain. No one 
can go there without permis- 
sion from the Governor. The 
cell is about thirteen feet 
square, with very thick walls, 
and one deep, iron-grated win- 
dow, to admit light and air. 
There was at one time a large 
bolt and ring in the wall, to 
which Columbus had been 
chained. Thereis no furniture 
in the celi, or room, at present. 
The wall is pretty thickly cov- 
ered by the names and inscrip- 
tions of visitors, as most of such 








him to unlock the 
heavy, bolted door. 
There is nothing in 
vicinity of the 
The second | Citadel worthy of no- 
tice—high grass and 
weeds, and a wide 
waste of ruined pal- 
aces and monaster- 
ies, covering a lo- 
cality once attract- 
ive. The only can- 
non ready for use in 
the entire city are 
mounted on the bas- 
tion to the right of 
the Tower. 


JOHN STEVENS, 
THE INVENTOR. 
THE grandfather 

of Colonel John 

Stevens, of Hobo- 

ken, came to Ame- 

rica before 1708, and 
settled in New York, 
marrying Anna 

Cambell, grand-daugh- 

ter of Lord Neil Cam- 


The ele-| when our artist, after obtaining permission, 
vation of Pike’s Peak is variously stated, but | visited the cell, a native soldier accompanied 
the best authorities make it more than fourteen 


bell, he removed to Perth Amboy, N. J., and 
there engaged in commericial pursuits, and 


ACCOMPANYING THE COMMISSION. 





THE LATE JOHN STEVENS, OF HOBOKEN, N. J., 


INVENTOR. 


mie 
j ‘doll 


guished man. 











The door is kept locked, and | died, leaving a son who was the President of driving a small boat with two propelias cr 
the Council of New Jersey, and a very distin- | sculls, attached to the tubular boiler and s.nall 
His son John, born at Perth | engine now in the Stevens Institute, in Hobo- 


Amboy in 1749, is the ken. In 1806 he applied his devices to a 
subject of this sketch. pirogue fifty feet long, ‘* with which he attained 
Whilst his father was | a very considerable speed.” Next followed the 
President of the Coun- | Phenix, which made a successful trip to Albany 
cil, John (afterward! in August, 1807, being thus only @ few days 
known as Col- 
onel John of 
Hoboken) was \ Be 
Treasurer of wa. 
the State. Du- 
ring the war 
of the Revo- 
lution he serv- 
ed in a vari- 
ety of civil and 
military ca- 
pacities, and, 
after the war, 
4. ¢@., in 1787, 
he purchased 
the Hoboken = 
being tTwo-scREW PROPELLER, BEING THE SECOND FERRY-BOAT 


oo 





estate, 
at the same RUN FROM HOBOKEN TO NEW YORKE—BUILT BY JOHN 
time the owner STEVENS, 1805. 


of other large 

properties in the State , behind Fulton’s Claremont. Fora more complete 
of New Jersey. Prior | account of these steamboats, as well as Colonel 
to 1804 he had so | Stevens’s proposed high bridge across the Hud- 
far mastered the theo- | son River from Hoboken to New York, the pro- 
ry and practice of the | posed railway from Lake Erie to Albany, Feb- 


steam-engine by careful study and extended ex- | ruary, 1812 (before such a thing as a railroad 
periments, that in that year he succeeded in 


was known), his actual survey for a railroad 
between Philadelphia and New 





a ns York, and very many other in- 
ventions and suggestions made 
| by this remarkable man, see 

ll lecture delivered by Charles 
ii King, President of Columbia 
mit | | College, New York, béfore the 
Mechanics’ Society, 29th De- 
ember, 1851, and published by 
Appleton & Co., 1852. Colonel 
Stevens died at Hoboken in 
1838, bequeathing his genius 
and property to sons who may 
be said to have successfully 
carried out their father’s ideas. 


HIRAM POWERS AT 
HOME. 

WE are enabled to present, 
from a Florentine photograph, 
a picture of Hiram Powers and 
his wife in their house in the 
City of Flowers. Mr. Powers 
has resided in Florence since 
1837, and has established him- 
self there in a capital position 
as a sort of autocrat of Ameri- 
can art, or Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of American Sculpture in 
Tuscany. The natural spice of 
intolerance going with such a 
position is evident in his con- 
versation with visitors on the 
topics of his profession, and in 
such letters as the late one 
published in the Evening Post, 
with its caustic allusions to 
poor Vinnie Ream, and to 
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SANTO DOMINGO,—CELL IN THE CITADEL, SANTO DOMINGO CITY, FORMERLY OCCUPIED BY DIEGO COLUMBUS.—FROM A SKETCH 
BY J. E, TAYLOR, OUR SPECIAL ARTIST ACCOMPANYING THE COMMISSION, 


Gould, sculptor of the “ West 
Wind.” Mr. Powers, the eighth 
of a family of nine children, 
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was born in Woodstock, Vt., in 1805., andj{der visible in the foreground. The smoke, 


emigrated when young to Cincinnati. Learning 
a little sculpture from a German craftsman of 
that city, he removed to Washington, and began 
to model busts of American celebrities. With 
the assistance of Mr, Nicholas Longworth, of 
Cincinnati, he went to Italy in 1837, in an 
emigration which proved to be an exile. Here, 
in 1838, he produced his ‘‘ Eve,” which excited 
the admiration of Thorwaldsen. A year later 
appeared his most celebrated work, the ‘‘Greek 
Slave,” of which six repliche have been sold at 
enormous prices, to English and American 
connoisseurs. One of these examples has been 
dedicated to the nation by its owner, Mr. Cor- 
coran, of Washington, along with the large art- 
collection with which he has stocked the Cor- 
coran Art-Gallery in that capital. Other works 
dy Powers are the “ America,” modeled for the 
Sydenham Palace, near London, the “ Fisher- 
Boy,” “ Proserpine,” the bronze ‘‘ Webster” at 
Boston, and busts of most of the American 
celebrities. 








THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 
OnE of the! grandest works of modern 
engineering, a work which goes with the 
Liverpool Docks and the naval improvements 


| ashes, and charred particles all pass through 
| the pipe at the top into the water-tank visible 
behind the Retort, through which the smoke 
must pass before it can reach the large iron 
smoke-pipe, so that any half-burned matter is 
retained by the water. Finally the Committee, 
having watched the whole process, direct the 
Retort to be opened, inspect the ashes, and 
then report under oath the amount of money 
destroyed in their presence, which is properly 


placed to the Treasurer’s credit, and worthy | 


General Spinner relieved of the custody of so 
many millions. This solemnity takes place, in 
the vaults of the Treasury Department, every 
other day. On the occasion of our artist’s 
visit, $5,400,000, or what had once represented 
that amount, was destroyed under his eyes, 
conveying to his mind the strongest impression 
of the fictitious nature of that which we call 
wealth. 








GOVERNOR McCOOK. 

In Edward M. McCook, the present Governor 
of Colorado Territory, we have one of the best 
possible examples of American “grit” and 
highest types of what Hepworth Dixon calls the 
‘‘young Norse gods,” who are subduing the 
Western frontiers of the country. Luckily, we 








at Cherbourg, is the Thames Embankment, 
commenced six or seven years ago. The 
whole length of the embankment is seven 
thousand feet, divided by bridges into three 
sections, one reaching from Westminster to 
Hungerford Bridge, the other from Hungerford 
to Waterloo Bridge, and the third from Water- 
loo Bridge to Blackfriars. On the summit of 
the embankment, about thirty or forty feet 
back from the water-edge, is a solid paved 
roadway. Opposite Somerset House, a palaee 
dating from 1790, are steamboat landings, with 
broad granite stairs, ornamented with pedestals 
and statuary. In the interior of the embank- 
ment, and under the broad promenade, are 
accommodated the new systems of sewers, like 
the catacombs of Rome and Paris, with gas 
and water-pipes alongside. The breadth of the 
embankment affords space enough, beside 
these excavations, for a tunnel to contain a 
subterranean railway. The architect is J. W. 
Bazalgette, Esq. ; the expenses amount to over 
$1,500,000. The opportune completion of these 
mammoth werks will afford our engineers a 
practical example in many a detail for the 
carrying out of that still mightier improvement, 
the remodeling of the docks around this city. 








CCEUR D’ALENE INDIANS 
GOING TO MASS. 


THE Skizoumish, called by the early French 
voyageurs Coeur d’Alénes or Awl-hearts, from 
some reason not now Known, are not, as the 
name would seem to indicate, a fierce tribe. 
On the contrary, they are mild and gentle, 
brave when it is necessary to fight, but never 
seeking a quarrel. It is their boast that they 
have never shed the blood of the whites. 

Father De Smet, the Jesuit missionary who 
has done so much among the Indian tribes of 
the Rocky Mountains, met the Coeur d’Alénes in 
1841, as they were returning from the bison-hunt 
on the plains of the Upper Missouri, and was 
strongly impressed by their good qualities, as 
they were by his appearance and language. 
He soon after began a mission at the great 
Lake Cceur d’Aléne, and in a short time the 
whole tribe became, and continue to be, simple, 
earnest followers of the Catholic faith ; a wo- 


are enabled to present our sketch of him in 
outlines fixed by his own hand: 

I was born, says General McCook, in Steu- 
benville, O., in June, 1834 ; educated princi- 
pally in a log school-house ; went to Minnesota 
in 1856 or 1857, as Private Secretary to Gov- 
ernor Sam Medary, and came to Colorado, then 
known as Pike’s Peak, during the gold excite- 
ment of 1859. What now constitutes the Ter- 
ritory of Colorado was then Arrapaho County, 
Kansas, and in 1860 I was elected representative 
of these people in the Kansas Legislature. 
After the session I visited the East, and while 
on my way back heard of the attack on Sum- 
ter ; returned to Washington, and, like many 
of my prescient countrymen, believing it would 
be a ‘sixty days’ affair,” and that I would 
have no time to return here and raise troops, 
I entered the army as a private soldier—was 
made Second Lieutenant in the regular cavalry ; 
at the request of Governor Morton was after- 
ward transferred to the Second Indiana Cav- 
alry with the Volunteer rank of Mafor, and was 
promoted during the war successively to the 
grades of Lieutenant-Colonel, Colonel, Briga- 
dier-General, and Major-General, and com- 
manded at different times a regiment, brigade, 
division, and corps of cavalry. I fought in 
nearly all the general engagements of the 
armies of the Cumberland and Ohio. During 








the Summer of 1864, while Sherman was in 
front of Atlanta, he ordered me to make a 
‘‘raid” in rear of the city and cut the enemy’s 
communications. I accomplished the object for 
which I was sent, and in addition, destroyed 
nearly the entire quartermaster and commis- 
sary train of the rebel army, amounting to 
about one thousand wagons, with all their con- 
tents, and four or five thousand horses and 
mules, This was one of the most destructive 
cavalry expeditions made in the South-West, 
and alarmed the whole country. On my way 
back I was intercepted by Wheeler’s cavalry 
and two divisions of infantry; fought them 
until evening ; then cut my way through their 
lines, swam the Chattahoochie River, and re- 
joined our army near Marietta, 

General Sherman, in his Report of the Atlanta 
Campaign, complimented me particularly for 
the manner in which I had extricated my com- 





man, Louise Signouin, still revered as a saint 
by them, being a great instrument in winning 
the most obstinate medicine-men—always the 
last to renounce the old heathen ideas. 








BURNING THE GREENBACKS. 


OnE of the most singular and, at first sight, 
alarming of the processes visible in the Trea- 
sury Department at Washington, and one of 
the most fascinating to the few who are per. 
mitted to see it, is the destruction of worn-out 
currency, and of canceled impressions from the 
printing-press. The worn notes are punched 
through in either end, and cut in half, when 
one half is counted in the Register’s office, and 
one in that of the Treasurer, and the two 
counts made to correspond ; their computation 
thus verified, they are ready for destruction, 
and new ones may be issued in their place, 
The defective imprints, which are burned at the 
same time, are charged to General Spinner as 
good, and only credited to him after the 
Burning Committee have taken oath to the 
amount destroyed. The ceremony of burning 
is conducted in a way to show the great care 
exercised in the money department of the 
Treasury Tue notes destined for destruction 
are delivered, in chests and boxes, to a com- 
mittee of officials respectively selected from 
the offices of the treasurer, register and 
secretary, together with a fourth member, who 
is appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in the case of treasury-notes, and, in the case 
of national bank-notes, by the bank directors. 
The larger chests are locked with three pad- 
locks, the keys for which are respectively held 
by the treasurer’s, register’s and secretary’s re- 
presentives, and opened by them in succession. 
The smaller boxes are sealed by the three seals 
respectively of the secretary, treasurer and 
register. The four witnesse3 watch the cre- 
mation, carefully checking-off, the packages | 
from their different lists. Our engraving shows 
the large iron Retort in which the currency is 
burned. After being filled with the greasy 
and disgusting mass which, through so many 
hands and such diverse adventures, has as- 
sembled for this purification, the Retort is 
fastened with an iron cover, bearing the three 
private padlocks of the several departments. 
The fire is kindled in a small opening under 
the Retort, which, as soon as the flames are 
started, is also closed and locked. A strong 
blast is kept up by means of the biowing cylin- 


mand from the difficulties and numbers which 
surrounded them. 

I was in the battle of Shiloh, Stone River, 
Perryville, Chickamauga, and many minor en- 
gagements; commanded a most energetic 
fighting division through the Atlanta campaign, 
and a corps in East Tennessee; I also com- 
mandid the First Cavalry Division during 
Wilson’s raid through Alabama and Georgia; 
and, by order of General Sherman, received 
the surrender of the rebel troops in Southern 
Georgia and Florida at the close of the war. 

In 1866 I resigned my commission in the 
army to accept the appointment of United 
States Minister Resident at the Hawaiian (Sand- 
wich) Islands, and was entrusted with the ne- 
gotiation of a reciprocity treaty and treaty of 
annexation. I treated ‘‘His Hawaiian Majesty” 
frequently and copiously ; but he wouldn’t treat 
at all—the way I wished him to treat. How- 
ever, I succeeded in negotiating a treaty of 
commercial reciprocity, which, after hanging 
in our Senate for three years, was rejected last 
Winter. 

Upon the whole, I had rather a good time 
among the lotus-eating vagrants of these most 
wonderful islands, and though I partially failed 
as a treatist, owing to the fact that “‘ His Ma- 
jesty ” had not the same passion for dealing in 
real estate which infatuated Seward, yet I flew 
the honored bird of our country to a much 
greater altitude during my incumbency than he 
had ever reached before, or probably ever will 


n. 

I became tired of foreign missionary life and 
respectable exile, and in 1869, at the request of 
President Grant, accepted the Governorship of 
Colorado, and assumed my duties June 12th of 
that year. Of course, in these “ piping times 
of peace,” my administration has not been a 
peculiarly eventful one; but I have managed 
to keep the Indians quiet, and have done more 
than my share toward attracting public atten- 
tion to the resources of the Territory. 








FRANCE will have to pay 5,000,000,000 francs 
to Germany as a war emnity. This, in five- 
franc gold pieces, would weigh 55,000,000 pounds 
avoirdupois. To transport all gold by rail, sup- 
posing each car to Ra ge unds, a train of 
6,000 cars would be req d. en spread out on 
the ground, one touching the other, these five-franc 

1d pieces would reach almost around the globe. If 
five- ranc pieces enough to make this amount were 
placed one above the o ae would make a column 
fy) 





f gold 1,876 miles in height. If this column, having 
its ) ot in Paris, should topple over in the direction 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 


| of Berlin, Berlin would be only one-third of the 

whole distance reached by the coin at the top of the 
column. A quick cashier, able to count 10,000 five- 
franc pieces in an hour, supposing that he com- 
menced at the age of thirty, would be nearly seventy 
years of age before he finished counting it, in case he 
on count eight hours daily for 300 days every 
year 








Io Tr1ompHe, Io Paans.—The world admires 
beauty, but in no oné thing more than the human 
face, and he who contributes to making people beau- 
tiful does good, for no one can be good-looking and 
not be better, honester, and consequently happier. 
This country has long looked to Paris, that city of 
wondrous fair women and polite men, for its fashions 
and for those rarer cosmetics for beautifying the com- 
| plexion and preserving it in all its aatural color 
and freshness, and not until Dr, T. FeL1x GouRAuD’s 
| ORIENTAL, CREAM Or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER was dis- 
covered and placed in the market did this country 
realize the consummation of Parisian skill and science 
here in its midst. For thirty-two years Dr. Gouraud’s 
name has been as familiar in fashionable circles, as 
the discoverer of a beautifier that has no equal in the 
annals of modern science, as is the name of Parepa- 
Rosa to the lovers of song. Indeed, so meritorious is 
his celebrated Oriental Cream, that the gifted Parepa- 
Rosa and other celebrities have taken it with them to 
Europe, and unite with thousands in this country in 
testimonials of its merit. It is used by the beautiful 
and fair wherever society is, and no lady’s« cssing- 
table is complete without it. Its use is like .rinking 
at the spring of perpetual youth, or being t ached by 
the magic wand of beauty. The ladies ev. : say that 
the sly god Cupid carries a bottle of it st ug to his 
bow, in which he dips the barbed point _ those in- 
struments of torture to the busy breasts / obdurate 
old bachelors, for it is the fair face, witb its rich and 
rosy hue, that demoralizes the most pr:ctical philo- 
| Sophy. Dr. Gouraud may well be proud of the favor 
in which he is held by the fashion of society, by reason 

of the popularity of his preparation; but prouder 
still of his reputation ‘or fair and honorable dealing, 
gained through thirty-one years of honest dealing 
with the trade, during which time he has seen hun- 
dreds of preparations pass from sight, while he has 
| continued to grow in popular favor.—Rock Island 
| (IU.) Argus. 

Dr. GOURAUD’s world renowned beautifying prepa- 
rations can be procured at his dép6t 48 Bond Street, 
and of leading druggists. 








WITH SPRING LIFE COMETH. 


THE jocund Spring has come again, 
And in the woods the wild birds sing ; 
Sweet flowers bedeck the verdant plain, 
Their fragrance borne on zephyr’s wing ; 
Yet, ’mid the universal joy, 
Man sighs, too often racked by pain, 
And asks what means he must employ 
To find relief; nor asks in vain— 
For every bird that twitters 
Chirps: ‘‘ Vinegar-Bitters ! Vinegar-Bitters |” 


The vernal showers wash the earth 
And cleanse it of the old decay, 
While fresh, as from a second birth, 
Nature puts un wer new array ; 
Then why should man by ills oppress’d 
Still linger in the lap of pain, 
When there’s a remedy confessed 
To make him also new ? 
When ’en the little songster twitters, 
“Take Vinegar Bitters ! Vinegar-Bitters |’ 


Among these } my by Heaven designed 
A sure relief for human woes, 
There sought an enterprising mind 
Their hidden virtues to disclose ; 
Nor sought in vain—his toii and care 
' A rich reward at last obtains. 
Ten thousand voices glad declare, 
To kill and banish pains, 
‘“‘There’s naught on earth so fit as 
Dr. Walker’s Vinegar-Bitters.” 


Now let the happy Spring renew 
The gladness of the smiling earth ; 
Man finds he may be happy, too, 
And feel ' msclif a second birth— 
For, thanks - God, for ever kind, 
That He to California’s soil 
Sent suffe WALKER there to find 
His field of usefulness and toil— 
From whence so much to benefit us, 
He brought the priceless “‘ Vinegar-Bitters.”’ 








ANOTHER OF DR. SHERMAN’S 
PATIENTS. 


To the Editor of the Sun. 

Sir: After having suffered from rupture and 
jg and seeing in your paper a statement of Mr. 
Eddie having been cured by Dr. Sherman, of 697 
Broadway, I applied to him, and now have the satis- 
faction of realizing from his remedies and treatment 
the evidence of a radical cure. 

Actuated solely by a sense of duty toward the af- 
flicted, I recommend them to seek and confide in his 
method as a certain means of restoration. 

I am glad to find our distinguished Henry Ward 
Beecher interesting himself in behalf of the afflicted 
with rupture. 

My own experience convinces me that Dr. Sherman’s 
system of treatment cannot be too highly estimated. 

W. CLARKSON, 28 Wythe Avenue. 

Brooklyn, June 22d, 1871. 


Mr. Clarkson, it seems, was ruptured, has been 
cured, and feels grateful. Of Dr. Sherman’s treat- 
ment he writes as pointedly as Mr. Beecher, to which 
we can but add, if you are ruptured, go and get 
healed. If Dr. Sherman and his remedies are not 
infallible, they are worthy your consideration.—New 
York Sun. 








One of our papers advises its readers about 
making preparations to visit the mountains, seashore, 
or springs, to come on to New York with empty 
trunks (or no trunk at all), and, after resting over 
night at one of our hotels, to pay a visit to the retail 
palace of A. T. Stewart & Co., where they can at 
short notice be equipped from ‘head to foot” in 
costume of the latest styles as to material, etc., and 
at popular prices. This would at least save all 
trouble of looking after one’s baggage. 








Sorrp Gorp anp Soup Sriver.—We sell 
Waltham Watches in Gold axd Silver Cases only, but 
at prices so low, that there is no longer any induce- 
ment to purchase the worthless watches with which 
the country has been flooded. For full particulars 
and prices, send for our Illustrated Price List, and 
mention that you saw this notice in FRANK LESLIE’s 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. HOWARD & CO., No. 865 
Broadway, New York. The new “ Boys’ Watch” is 
now ready. tf 











Hatt’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer 
| cures gray hair by causing it to return to its youthful 
| color and vigor, 

















[Jury 22, 187] 


Freckles, Tan and Pimples are disagreeable, if 
not disgusting. Hagan’s Magnolia Balm subdues 
these blemishes and gives the complexion a transpa- 
rent and marble purity. Lyon’s Celebrated Kathairon 
is the best hair-dressing and preserver in the world 

It destroys dandruff and prevents the hair from fall 
ing out or turning gray. 











Curomos and Frames, Stereoscopes, Albums 
Photographic Materials and Graphoscopes, import ed 
and mapufactured by E. & H. T. ANTHONY & co, 
591 Broadway, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel, — 





Tue AmERIcAN NewspPaPer Directory, pub. 
lished by George P. Rowell & Co., Advertising Agents, 
No. 40 Park Row, New York, contains a full and com. 
plete statement of all facts about newspapers which 
an advertiser desires to know. The subscription 
price is five dollars. 








Nerruer failing teeth nor the peeping 
wrinkles of time so forcibly tell of advancing years 
as your gray hair. AYER’S VIGOR restores itg 
color, and makes your appearance more agreeable to 
others as well as yourself. With fresh, iuxuriant 
hair, the infirmities of age are far less noticeable, 





Aut the leading newspapers published in tho 
United States may be found on file at the Advertising 
Agency of Geo. P. Rowell & Co., of No. 40 Park Row, 
New York. 








Rosz Coup, Hay Fever, are conquered by 
Whitcomb’s Asthma Remedy. 


For Moth Patches, 
Freckles and Yan, 
Ur PERRY'S MOTH and FRECKLE 
pared ry mr DE. ft 0. PERRY. Deruatologige io 


nd Street, New York. Sold by druggists every- 
where. 808-20 











ig WE GIVE IT AWAY!!! ey 












Contains over 50 Splendid Illustrations, Rich, Rare. 
and Racy. ‘Valuable Recipes” and Secrets worth 
Knowing, &, Send three cent stamp to pay postage, 
Address B. FOX & CO., Station “A,” New York Ce. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz & Pfeiffer), 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN, FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
TOYS, CHINA AND FANCY GOODS, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS AND LAVA WARES, _ 
MUSIC-BOXES, ACCORDEONS, 
HARMONICAS, CONCERTINAS, ETC., ETC., 





394 Broadway, near Canal Street, N. Y. 


Parlor Orraments ; latest novelties in Toys ; Fancy 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 
the general demand. 825-50 


HE DUTIES OF ST. 
Female Boarding School for Yeung Ladies, 
Flushing, L. I., will be resumed the first Monday in 
— 1871. Terms made known on application. 





JOSEPH'S 





THE CELEBRATED 


‘GOLDEN BIRD’S-EYE TOBACCO. 


(VIRGINIA LONG CUT.) 

The Purest and Best Smoking Tobaccc. 
Expressly Manufactured and Sold by 
Cc. BRVCHERNER, 

NO. 102 NASSAU STREET. 
ALL SMOKERS’ ARTICLES CONSTANTLY 
HAND; ALSO PIPE-REPAIRING DONE. 


ON 





HEUMATISM.— A _ gentleman afflicted 

for years with Inflammatory Rheumatism at 

last found a permanent cure. He will send the re- 

ceipt FREE on receipt of two red stamps. T. H. 
ALWAY, No, 12 Pine St., New York. tf 


INDURESCO GOLD 


HUNTING-CASE WATCH MANUFACTURING CO., 
Locle, Switzerland, and at 79 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK, Wholesale and Retail their inimita- 
ble Gold Watches at a mere nominal cost, compared 
with costly Gold Watches ; are in all respects relia- 
ble for correct time, style, finish and durability, and 
for all practical purposes are destined rapidly to 
supe e and revolutionize the High Price Gold 
Watch Trade in every part of the civilized world. 
Ladies’ magnificent and a aved and 
chased Patent Levers, $25 and $30. entlemen’s 
Patent Levers adjusted, with a full warrantee, $30 
and $35. Stem-Winders, $40. Expressed, C. O. D., 
with permission to examine on paying the express 
agent charges only, before paying bill. 


OBERIN A MOMENT.—No matter how 
much intoxicated, you can be instantly sobered 
with a single tasteless, harmless dose of DR. WERNER’S 
SOBERING POWDERS. Every drinker should have them; 
every wife should have them. Twelve powders in a 
pack will be sent by mail on receipt of $1. Ad- 
dress Dk. CARL WERNER, 769 Broadway, N.Y. [825-8 


Whitney's Neats Foot Harness Soap. 
j : (STEAM REFINED.) 

It Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps 
at the same time. For Sale by Harness 
, Makers, Grocers, and Druggists every- 

where. Manufactured by 
G. F. WHITNEY & CO., Lexington, Mass. 


3 CENTS fora BEAUTIFUL COLORED 
STEREOSCOFIC FLORAL PICTURE from Na- 
ture, post-paid. S. H. MARTIN, Marblehead, Mass. 


A Clothes-Wringing Machine 
for $1. 500 Agents desired at 
Rf once. Sample Wringer and 


formas, $1. KIPPI & MERZ, Box 90, Indianapolis, 
indiana. 825-26 
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NEW YORK, 
WILL CONTINUE TO OFFER THE BALANCE OF 
STCCK OF 


DRESS GOODS, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
200 pieces BLACK GROUND BROCHE GRENADINES, 
20 CENTS PER YARD. (Former price, 50 cts.) 
600 pieces FRENCH JACONETS, at 15 CENTS PER 
YARD (formerly 35). 
300 pieces FRENCH JACONETS, at 20 CENTS PER 
YARD (formerly 40). 
800 pieces FRENCH ORGANDIES, at 25 CENTS PER 
ARD (formerly 45). 
ena TASSORE CLOTHS, FOR SUITS, 25 CTS. 
PER YARD. 





STRIPED alae LAWNS, IN | 


FIGURED AND 
GREAT V ABIET | 





SUN-SHADES. PARASOLS AND UMBRELLAS, 
In great variety and at 


LOW PRICES. is now open for the reception of guests, 





| forty minutes from foot of Chambers Street. 





and healthy country, it is rendered one of the most attractive resorts near the city. 


EZigh wood ELtotel, Senin. aM. @- 


HIS DELIGHTFUL SUMMER RETREAT, on the Northern Railroad of New Jersey, | 
Situated but sixteen miles from New York, amid a beautiful 


Eighteen trains daily, 





EKARES’ PARAGON SHIRTS, made 


M to order of best materials, and 
WARRANTED TO FIT. 
Sent by express, C. 0. D., to any part of the coun- 
try at the following rates: 
6 Shirts, good muslin and linen fronts, $9. 
6 Shirts, tter muslin and good linen, $10.50. 
H Shirts, Masonville muslin and fine linen, $12. 
6 Shirts Wamsutta muslin and very fine linen, $13.50. 
6 Shirts, New York Mills and best linen, $15, 
Directions for measurement forwarded on appli- 
cation. RICHARD MEARES, 
Corner Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth Street. 


Tucker Manufacturing  Co., 


| MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS AND KEROSENE 


FIXTURES 


F EVERY DESCRIPTION, comprising 
| the LARGEST VARIETY of PATTERNS in both 
FOR ONE DOLLAR, lines of goods to be found in any establishment in 


the country. 
PAIR of PARIS KID GLOVES, any | WAREROOMS, 
color, shade or size ; 2 buttons, 25 cts. extra. 
For $1—The latest style Ladies’ Lace Collar. 39 and 41 Park Place, New York. 
117 and 119 Court Street, Boston. tf 
HORACE WATERS, 


Fer $1—A Lady’s Lace Handkerchief. 
| 
| 
| A Great Offer. 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


For $1—The latest style Lace Vail. 
For $1—The Ladies’ Nilsson Silk Tie. 
For $1—A BE he Silk —-. 
Will be sent by 
ILL DISPOSE ot One Hundred 
PIANOS, MELODEONS, and ORGANS of six 
first-class makers, including Waters’, at EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will 


JAMES E. MoNALLY & CO. IMPORTERS, | 
349 Broadway and 28 White St., N.Y. | 

take a small portion cash, and balance in monthly or 

quarterly installments. 


The New Wilson Under- Feed. 
E BEST ‘ CHEAPEST 
THIRST CLASS SHUTTLE J 
SEWING MACAINE 
IN THE WORLD, 

. Warranted for five years, 
and the warranty indem- 
4 nified by a capital of half 

a million of dollars.— -: 

SACENTS WANTED 
in unoccupied territory. 

For particulars address 


< Wilson Sewing Machine Co. 
; St. Louis, 











JUST PUBLISHED, 
IN ONE VOLUME, PRICE 50c., 
The following Medical Lectures for Gentlemen : 


1, PHILOSOPHY OF MARRIAGE, 

2. PREMATURE DECLINE IN MAN, 

3. NERVOUS AND PHYSICAL DEBILITY. 
4. ORGANIC DISEASES, 

5. TREATMENT AND CURE, 


Price 50 cents by Mail. Address the Author, 
DR. CURTIS, 9 Tremont Place, Boston, “i 
“GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART,” 
A NEW SERIAL STORY, 
By the Author of 
‘“*RED AS A ROSE IS SHE,”’ 

Will appear in No. 121 of 
APPLETON’S JOURNAL, issued July 11th. 
Price per No., 10c., or $4 per Annum. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers. 
SECRET of curling hair just discovered. Sent 
fer 10 cents. Address Prof. HARVEY, Garrettsville, 
io. 822-25 














0.; 
vn iMo.; Provid dence, R. Ls 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Bos. 


ad i. ton,Mass. ; ; Pittsbur; Pa. 
Louisville, Ky.; Cincinnati,0.; Indianapolis, Ind. : 
Memphis, ‘enn.; oe 0, ‘its Milwaukee, Wis. : 
Toledo,0.; Albany, N St. Paul, Minn.; Rich. 
mond, Va.; : Montgomery, Ala.; New Crlesns, La.; 5 
Galveston & Houston »:Tex,; San Francisco, Cal.; or 
No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YOR 


THE BROADWAY OFFICE | 
OF THE 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY 


| 
Having been removed from No. 1205 to 
| No. 1207, 
The managers are able to extend greater advantages 
to their patrons than previously. 
Ladies’ and Gent’s Suits in White 
Are treated as a Specialty, and the 
GREATEST CARE GUARANTEED 


with all articles of apparel. No charge is made for 
collecting or delivering packages. tf 


OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY OF 

CUBA.—$300,000 in gold drawn every seven- 

teen days. Prizes cashed and information furnished 

by GEO. UPHAM, 9 Weybosset Street, se 
816-28 





of perpetual beauty, and beautiful art 











Neptune Steam Laundry. 


OFFICES—148 East Fiftieth Street, and 275 West 

Twenty-third Street. 
BRANCH OFFICES—861 Broadway and 688 Sixth 
Avenue, 
AMILY and GENTLEMEN’S 
WASHING attended to in the finest style and 

with promptness. 
PRICES MODERATE. 
NO ACIDS OR CHEMICALS USED. 


Ladies’ Clothing under special charge of an experi- 
enced woman. 

Goods called for and delivered FREE OF CHARGE. 

Orders by mail or otherwise receive immediate at- 


tention. 
WE NEVER DISAPPOINT. tf 














AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The greatest Wonder of the Age.—25 cents a 
package ; five assorted packages for $1. Sent, post- 
age I paid, by W. C. WEMYSS, 730 Broadway, el 


Send 
MAGIC ss 


ce-Lis 
HARTZ "MAGIO REPOSITORY 
Has Removed to 


743 Broadway, 
Nearly opposite his old Store. 


ANTED.—Ladies and gentlemen to 

solicit su.scriptions for Captain Glazier’s new 
book, ‘‘ THREE YEARS IN THE FEDERAL CAVALRY.” 
The most thrilling, popular and best selling work of 
the day. Anybody can sell it. radon ih buys it. 
Sold by Agents only. R. H. FERGUSON yao yw 
Bleecker Street, New York. 





FOR bing die tie 





For $1 you can have sent to your Summer 
Residence for Three Months 


FRANK LESLIE'S 








$32 A MONTH! Horse and carriage 
CHIMNEY CORNER, ocean Seen B SHAW, Alfred, Maine. 
OYAL HAVANA 


Which joo oo the best Stories, Continued 
d Complete, by the very best 


AMERIOAN AND ENGLISH AUTHORS. 


THE FAIR GIRL 
WITH THE GOLDEN HAIR, 
By Pierce Egan, 
Written expressly for this paper. 


THREE HEARTS; 
Or, THE LONG RECKO NING, 
By C. G. Rosenberg, 


bet os savant, Sketches, Humorous and 
Ente Matter, Essays, etc. Twenty to twenty- 
five ¢ origin Illustrations. 

Subscription, $4 per annum. 

Sent for the three Summer months for $1. 


FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 


LOTTERY OF CUBA. 

m, Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. $330,000 in GOLD. 
"Id Drawn n every | Seventeen Days. Prizes 
omege paid in , and information fur- 
4 nished. ooaem solicited and prompt- 
The highest rates paid for Doubloons, and 
also for all Government 
"Bankers, 16 Wall St., N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


“WONDERS 


OF THE WORLD.” 


OVER ONE THOUSAND ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. The largest, best selling, and most 
attractive subscription book ever published. Send for 
circulars, with terms, at once. Address, 
UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 
411 Broome Street, New York, 
130 South Clark Street, Chicago, 
177 West Fourth Strect, Cinatene 0. 
410 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo, 





ly filled. 
all kinds of Gold and Silver ; 
Securities. TAYLOR & O0O., 














HOW WHEN 0 WHERE 
ADVERTISE. 


SEE THE ADVERTISERS’ GAZETTE. 
BOOK OF ONE HUNDRED PAGES. 


Issued Quarterly, (new edition JusT ouT.) Contains 
Lists cof ALL THE BEST NEWSPAPERS, Daily, Weekly, 
Religious, Agricultural, Local and Political; aiso 
MAGAZINES, and all Periodicals devoted to class inter- 
ests ; also estimates showing 
COST OF ADVERTISING, 

and hints, incidents and instructions gathered from 
the 


Experience of Successful Advertisers. 
Mailed to any address FOR 25 CENTS. 
Address, 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 


Advertising Agents, Publishers and Dealers in All 
Kinds of Printers’ Materials. 


No. 41 Park Row, New York. 


J. G. SCHULL, 


Merchant ‘Tailor, 
Wormerly of 32 Ann Street, 


H42 REMOVED HIS BUSINESS TO 

No. 16 Ann Street, near Broadway, where he 
has opened with an entire new stock of goods for the 
resent season, comprising many exclusive novelties 
rom the London market, which are made up in the 
latest English styles, at * moderate prices. Former 
patrons are invited to visit and select, and the patron- 
age of the general public is also solicited. 


J. G SCHULL, 
16 Ann Street, New York. 








$375 A MONTH—Horse and outfit furnished. 
Address, NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me, 812-63 


1 This word is derived from the 
Wyn Psycllomancy. Greek, signifying the ower ot 
the soul, spirit or mind, and 
is the basis of all human knowledge. Psychomancy isthe title ofa 
new work of 400 pages, by Herngrt Hamitton, B. A., giving fullin: 
structions in the science of Soul Charming and Psychologic Fasci- 
nation; how to exert this wonderful power over men or animals 
instantaneously, at will. Itteaches Mesmerism, how to become 
Trance or Writing Mediums, Divination, Spiritualism, Alchemy, 
Philosophy of Omens and |':«:ms. Brigham Young’s Harem, Gui 4 
to Marriage, &c. This is th» only book in the English language 
professing to teach this occult power, and is of immense advantage 
to the Merchant in selling goods, the Lawrerin gaining the confi- 
cence of Jurors, the Physician in healing the sick; to Lovers, in 
securing the affections of the opposite sex, a all seeking riches or 
happiness. Price by mail, in cloth, $1.25; aper covers, $1. 
Agents wanted for this book, Private ‘Medical Works, Perfumery, 
Jewelry, &c., who will receive samples free. Address. .T. W. Evans, 
Publisher and Perfumer, 41 South Eighth St., Phisdelphise Pa. 


Agents! Read This! 


AY E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
OF $30 PER WEEK and expenses, or allow a 
large commission, to sell our new and wonderful in- 
ventions. Address, M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, 
Mich. 805-30 


KELLEY’S ISLAND 
WINE COMPANY 
Have opened a Depot for the sale of their 


Celebrated Sparkling and Still Wines, 
NOS. 28 AND 30 WEST BROADWAY. 














All Wines and Brandies ordered directly from the 
Company are guaranteed to be the pure juice of the 
Grapes, and nothing else. Orders from the trade will 
be received, deliverable either at the Company’s Cel- 
a at Kelley's Isiand, or at the New York Depot. 


GEORGE C. HUNTINGTON. 


817-29 


AINTER’S MANUAL.—A complete and 
practical guide, gi giving best methods and latest 
improvements in house and sign-painting, graining, 
varnishing, polishing, staining ding, glazing, sil- 
, Grec oil-painting, ese and Oriental 
paintin , principles of glass -staining, analysis of 
colors, larmony and contrast, philosophy, —— 
and practices of color, etc. Also , Pract cal F Paper- 
Hanging. 50 cents of booksellers, or JESSE HANEY 
& CO., 119 Nassau Street, New York. 


H. HENDERSON’S 


FAMILY LIQUOR CASES. 


Each Case containing One Bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 

Guaranteed Pure and of the very Best Quality. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Sent by Dxpress C.0.D., or Post Office order. 
H, DENDERSON, 16 Broad Street, New York. 





A DAY—Business entirely new. Circulars Sree. 
Address J. C. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 











BOOTS 
SHOES. 


BROO KE sg’ 
ERFECT - FITTING and ELEGANT 
BOOTS and SHOES, for Ladies, Gentlemen, Boys 
| and Children, The largest assortment of fine work in 
the city, at Low Prices. 


NEW STORE, NEW STYLES. 








) 
| 
| 
| 
| 


BROOES, 
575 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL. 


New Store, 1,196 BROADWAY, 


CORNER TWENTY-NINTH STREET. 
817-29 





OFFICE OF 


WM. M. FLIESS & C0,, 


No. 47 Broadway, 


New YORK, May Ist, 1871. 
We beg to inform correspondents and friends, of 
our removal to the warehouses 


No. 47 Broadway and No. 107 Church St., 
Where we shall continue the business of 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
IMPORTERS OF BRANDIES, WINES, ETC., 
SHIPPERS. 
WM. M. FLIESS & CO. 


REDUCTION of PRICES 


TO CONFORM TO 


REDUCTION OF DUTIES. 
Great Saving to Consumers 
BY GETTING UP CLUBS. 

aa Send for our New Price-List, and a Club-Form 
will accompany it, containing full directions—making 
a large saving to consumers, and remunerative to 
club organizers. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEACO., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P. O. Box 5,643. New York. 


IRCUS FREE!—Any boy can teach his 
ets amusing and wonderful tricks by Haney’s 
Art of Training Animals. Tells all secrets of the pro- 
saan and explains all feats ever exhibited. 210 
es, 60 engravi 7 only 50 cents of booksel'»rs, or 

0. 


ESSE HANEY & 119 Nassau Street, New ork. 
Easily made with our Stencil and 

Key-Check Outfit. -s4g>- Circulars 

free. STAFFORD M’F’G CO., 66 

Fulton Street, New York. 808-833 

UMBUG SQUELCHER, exposing all 
swindles and humbugs by mail or otherwise, 

by the author of the famous book, “Rogues and 
Rogueries of New York.’”’ Samples free by mail on 
receipt of only ten cents, by JESSE HANEY & CO., 


119 Nassau Street, New York. 
$250 a Month easily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
Samples free. S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 
819-44 


AND 


























WHERE SHALL WE GO? 


O the MASSENA SPRINGS, a Charm- 

ing. Summer Resort. Send for Guides, Analysis, 

etc. GENERAL DEPOT, 363 Bowery, corner an 
Street, New York. 23-25 





NTERPRISING AGENTS and Peddlers 

for our NEW CULINARY PRESS AND STRAINER 

combined, for pressing and straining all kinds oj 

Fruits, Berries, Vegetables, Lard, 
Cheese, etc. 

renee sold in a few localities. Circulars free. LIT. 

ES IELD & DAME, 102 Washington Street, Boston, 

ass. 822-25 





ERVOUS DEBILITY, Dositively 
cured rf MOTT’S HERB CURE. A pack- 
age free on trial for 9 cts. postage, by OROLX & a” 


Covington, K 
BOYS ! BOYS!! BOYS!!! 


READ THE CONTINUED STORIES IN 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly. 


“BEN, THE BUCCANEER,”’ 
AND 
“O'NEIL OF THE RED HAND.” 
Read one number, and you can’t giveitup. Solve 
the problems, and win the first prize ($5), and you 
can pay two years’ subscription. 
Ready every Wednesday, price 5 cents. 


etc., 





FRANK LESLIE, 


537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 









’ The Best 


SPANISH 


‘| hustrited Paper, 

= the largest circulation. Published every fifteen 
one Subscription, $5 a year ; single number, 25 cts. 
All letters should be addressed, 





” EL MUNDO NUEVO,” 687 Pearl &t., N, Y. 











bd Dr. Walker's 
California 
Vinegar Bitters. 
Made from the 
roots and herbs of 
California, free 
from all alcoholic 
stimulants. A 
gentle Purgative 
and Tonic. 

For Female Com- 
plaints, Infamma- 
tory and Chronic 
Rheumatism, 
Gout,  Bilious, 
Remittent and In- 
t ittent Fevers, 
Diseases of the 










SMEAR 
VINECAR BITTERS Blood, Liver and 


Bitters have no equal. DYSPEPSIA 
GESTION, Headache, Pain in the Shoulders, 
Coughs, Tightness of the Chest, Dizziness, Sour Eruc- 
tations of the Stomach, Bad Taste in the Mouth, Bil- 
ious Attacks, Palpitation of the Heart, Inflammation 
of the Lungs, Pain in the Regions of the Kidneys, are 
cured by the use of these Bitters. 

FOR SKIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Tetter, Salt 
Rheum, Blotches, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, 
Carbuncles, Ring-worms, Scald Head, Sore Eyes, 
Erysipelas, Itch, Discolorations of the Skin, they are 
excellent. 

Pin, Tape and other Worms lurking in the 
system are effectually destroyed and removed. 








J. WALKER, Proprietor. R. H. McDONALD & CO., | 
Druggists and General Agents, San Francisco, Cal., 
o | 


aud 32 and 34 Commerce Street, N. Y. 


RIMMEL’S PERFUMERY, 
°ARIS, LONDON AND BRUSSELS. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUCCGISTS. 


Summer Specialties. 


TOILET VINEGAR, 


Superior to Eau de Cologne 
for all Toilet and Sanitary 
purposes. Purified extract of 


LIME JUICE AND GLYCERINE, 


For cleansing the Hair and 
giving it a beautiful gloss 
without greasing it. Exqui- 
sitely cool and refreshing. 


Special Representatives for United States : 
EDWARDES & RUSSELL, No. 38 Vesey St., N. Y. [0 











TO AMERICANS 
TRAVELING IN EUROPE. 


Circular Letters of Credit, 
Available in Sterli 
—e e in Sterling or Francs, 
BOWLES BROTHERS & Co., 
19 William Street,.N. Y., 
27 State Street, Boston. 


THEA-NECTAR 
Is A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


Sy With the Green Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit alltaster. For sale 
everywhere. Andior sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co,, 8 Church 
St., New York. P.O. Box 5506, 


Send Jor Thea-Nectar Circwar, 
and all who contemplate 
B U I S D 3 ats building, supplied with de- 


scriptive circular of “ Village Builder” free. Address, 
A. _ BICKNELL & CO., Publishers, 27 Warren St., 
N. Y. 35-0 


FISHERMEN! 


Twines and Netting, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
£00-18-0 #@~Send for Price List. Baltimore, Md. 


817-28-0 

















THIS IS NO HUMBUG! 


Y SENDING 30 CENTS and STAMP, 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you 

will receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 
riage. Address W. FOX, P. 0. Drawer_No. 38, Ful- 
tonville, N. Y. 825-37-0 


SEASIDE MUSIC. 


ON’T GO TO THE COUNTRY without 

a supply of HITCHCOCK’S DIME AND HALF- 
DIME MUSIC, At a small cost you can have a fine 
collection of vocal and instrumental pieces. Call at 
store, or mail $1 for samples. Address, BENJ. W. 
HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 29 Beekman St., New York 
City. Write for catalogue of 600 pieces, mailed free, 
823-26-0 


ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day )to sellthe 
celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MA- 
CHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
“lock stitch( alike on both sides), and is 
Sully licensed, The best and cheapest family 
Sewing Machine in the market. Address, 
JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo, 


BRONZED IRON BEDSTEADS, 


Cribs and Cradles, 


OF SUPERIOR STYLE and FINISH. 
All furnished with a SPRING BOTTOM, requir- 
ing but one Mattress when in use. 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 
39 and 41 Park Piace, New York. 
117 and 119 Court Street, Boston. tf 


wc everywhere 
£3 $75 to $250 per month, everywhere, 
SI male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
o COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, 

xq cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most supe- 
rior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed and 

! warranted for five years. We will pay $1,000 for 
5 ony machine that will sew astronger, more beau- 
‘fal, or more elastic seam than ours, It makes 
rt the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch 
@® can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled 
+ apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from 
1 $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a com- 
cS mission from which twice that amount can be 
made, Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo., or eae ws 

















10 A DAY, with Stencil Tools. Sample free. 
! Address A. E. GRAHAM, ees 


FRANK LESLLE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


(Jury 22, 1871, 
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A CASE OF SUN-STROKE. 


C. A. D.—* Ha! Yah! Ugh! How do you like this?” 
BaBy Grant—" Boo-hoo ! Take it away. I’m frightened !” 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL. 

* The Safest and Best Illuminating Oil ever made. Used in 

_ over 100,000 Families. Millions of Gallons have been Sold. No 

2, Accidents have ever occurred from it. Our Motto—‘‘ Not Cheapest, 

1 but Safest and Best.” 

Rees Oil House of CHAS, PRATT, Established 1770, 
108 Fulton Street, N. YW. 0 











adopted and placed in use at the Central Park, Grand Circle, Boulevards, Washington Square, and elsewhere. 
They excel all in giving light, for beauty and low cost. General Office, 569 Broadway, New York. 


Nature’s Prescription. 


When Nature produces a great remedy for disease, the best thing science 
can do is to follow her prescription. By separating the water of the famous 
Seltzer Spring into its elements, science has discovered the means by which 
that world-renowned Spa effects such unparalleled cures, and by combining 
those elements artificially in 

Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 
the grand prescription of Nature is rendered universally and instantly avail- 
able. At this season, when fevers, disorders of the stomach and bowels, 
bilious complaints, and all the diseases which affect the digestive, assimilat- 
ing and secretive organs are —— prevalent, the importance of having 
this invaluable alterative and corrective at hand in every home, and within 
reach of all who travel by land or water, cannot be over-estimated. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 0 





SUKVAD 











Sy 


- cane ba ad 
URIFY THE BLOOD AND BEAUTIFY THE COMPLEXION BY USING 
HFELMBOLD’S CATAWBA GRAPE-JUICE PILLS, and 
HELMBOLD’S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 
This is the time to use blood-renewing, purifying and invigorating medicines. ‘‘ Helmbold’s Fluid 
Extract Sarsaparilla’? and ‘“ Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Grape-Juice Pills” are the best and most reliable. 

One bottle of ‘‘ Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsapariila’’ equals in strength one gallon of the syrup or de- 
coction as made by druggists; and a wine-glass full added to a pint of water equals the celebrated Lisbon 
Diet Drink—a delightful and healthful beverage. 

The “Grape-Juice Pill’? is composed of Fluid Extract of Catawba Grape-Juice and Fluid Extract Rhu- 
barb. Useful in all diseases requiring a cathartic remedy, and far superior to all other purgatives, such as 
salts, magnesia, etc. ‘“ Helmbold’s Grape-Juice Pill” is not a patented pill, put up as those ordinarily 
vended, but the result of ten years’ experimenting and great care in preparation. Safe for and taken by 
children. No nausea; no griping pains; but mild, pleasant, and safe in operation. Two bottles of the 
‘Fluid Extract of Sarsaparilla’’ and one bottle of the ‘“‘Grape-Juice Pills” are worth their weight in gold to 
those ae | from bad blood, poor complexion, headache, nervousness, wakefulness at night, costiveness, 
and irregularities ; and to those suffering from broken and delicate constitutions it will give new blood, new 

or, and new life. The ‘Cata wba Grape Pills” are done up with great care, and in handsome bottles, and 

surpass all those vended in wooden boxes, and eng repared by inexperienced men, comparing 
with the English and French style of manufacturing. All of H. m Helmbold’s preparations are Pharmaceut- 
ical, not a single one = patented, but all on their own merits. Prepared by 
. T. HELMBOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 
CRYSTAL PALACE PHARMACY, 594 Broadway, New York. 
PALACE PHARMACY, Gilsey House, Broadway and Twenty-ninth 
Street, New York. 
TEMPLE OF PHARMACY, Continental Hotel, Philadelphia, and 104 
South-tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
Prescriptions accurately compounded. French, German and Spanish spoken. 
STORES OPEN DAY AND NIGHT. 
P, ates EXTRACT BUCHU has gained a world-wide fame, 














NO CITY IN THE WORLD ChysTAC REFLECTING LAMP (Bartictt's Paveity resectly 


LD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE, 814-65 , 


BALL, BLACK & 60, 


565 and 567 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 
WILL FURNISH 


STERLING SILVER, 
FORKS & SPOONS, 


IN QUANTITY, 


| AT $1.75 GOLD PER OUNCE, 


| THESE GOODS ARE PRONOUNCED SUPERIOR IN 
| BEAUTY OF FINISH, AND GREATER IN VARIETY 
OF PATTERN, TO ANY TABLE-WARE MANUFAC. 
| TURED. 


| A LARGE STOCK OF 
WEDDING SILVER 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 0 








VEGETABLE SPECIFICS, THE BLESSED GIFTS 
| of the Omnipotent Physician, are the sole ingredients 
of Dr. Walker’s Vegetable Bitters, 0 








(003 GIFTS. 


'G RAND GIFT CONOERT 
AND DISTRIBUTION FOR THE 
| Benefit of the FOUNDLING ASYLUM of the SISTERS 
of CHARITY in the City of New York, and SOLDIERS’ 
and SAILORS’ ORPHANS’ HOME, Washington, D.C., 
to be held in Washington, D. C., under and by virtue 
of a permit from Hon. Commissioner of Internal Rey- 
enue, On THURSDAY, JULY 27TH, positively. 
After the Concert, the Commissioners will award to 
the successful ticket-holders 
1,003 GIFTS, 
Amounting to 
$200,000. 
52,000 Tickets only will be sold, at $5 each. 


Hon. H. McCULLOvGH, of Elkton, Md.) Commis- 

Major Gro. T. CASTLE, Baltimore, Md.§ sioners, 

Hon. Jas. 8S. NEGLEY, M.C., Pittsburgh, Pa., Trustee. 

References.—Maj.-Gen. D. Hunter, U.S.A., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Hon. Jas. 8. Negley, Pittsburgh, Pa.; First 
National Bank, Hagerstown, Md. ; Appleman & Co., 
Bankers, Hagerstown ; Updegratt & Sons, Hagers- 
town ; Hon. R. J. Brent, date Attorney-General, ti- 
more; C. F. Abbott, Esq., 20 P. O. Ave., Balt.; John 
H. Fowler, Esq.; W. H. Myers, of W. H. Myers & Bro., 
Exchange Place, Balt. 

Deeds of the Real Estate, certified to by counsel, in 
hands of the Trustee. 

Tickets and circulars can be had of P. C. DEVLIN, 
General Agent, Stationer and Printer, No. 31 Nassau 
St., New York. 

Tickets sent ©, 0. D., if desired. 

Send for Circular, containing description of prizes, 


etc. 
Orders by mail receive prompt attention. [821-25-0 





THE BEST 


ao — 7-4 1. 28 = a 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Manufactory, 68 Maiden Lane. 


817-42-0-COW 
IF YOU WISH 


¥i A REALLY GOOD HAIR 
4: R q COLORING, use BARRY’S 
Pe MES SAFE HAIR DYE. It is safe. It 
, SSNS Spay. is easily applied. It has only one 
WAGEyS bottle. It has no sediment. It is 

boy, suited for both hair and whiskers. 














DOOLEYS 


YEAST 


PowbDER 


WHY USE IT? 


BECAUSE IT IS PERFEOTLY# PURE. 
IT PRODUCES 


ELEGANT, LIGHT, HEALTHY ROLLS, 
BISCUITS, BREAD, WAFFLES, 


CORN BREAD, COTiN CAKES, 
GRIDDLE CAKES OF ALL KINDS§, 


POT-PIE AND FRUIT DUMPLINGS 


AND 
PASTRY AND CAKES OF EVERY VARIETY. 


T is the best BAKING POWDER in use. 
It is cheaper than all others, as is proven by the 
sthall quantity required for use, compared with other 
preparations of like character. Nearly 50 per cent. is 
Saved to the consumer in this way alone. 

Every package is put up full net weight, For sale 
generally by Grocers, Ship-Chandlers, and Deale 
wholesale and retail, and at wholesale by Wholesale 
Grocers, Fruit Dealers, etc., in New York, and cities 
and towns generally. 
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JOHN JASPER’S SECRET. 


F CERTAIN EVENTS 
G A NARRATIVE or 
- FOLLOWING AND EXPLAINING 


“the Mystery of Edwin Drood.” 


——- 


CHAPTER XVI.—(continued). 
is fri d—as well she may 
The old woman 18 frightene 
i beyond her knowledge. No 
att ees beside the sleeper, stir the 


occasion, now, to | J n 
f his pipe with her needle, and pre- 
= » Ohalling it. at any moment when the 


lete stupefaction cease. A few 
. fow word, and this man is Jiterally 
senseless. And think of his “ talking!” Make 
him talk, while under this influence? — As well 
make the attempt with the rickety chair, or the 
askew bed-post ! No, ye can’t do it, deary! 

Now the handsome boy, who may be presumed 
to have seen, heard, and noted all the proceed- 
ings of the past few minutes—comes from 
his concealment, behind the bed, with the single 
warning sound “ Hist !’”’ to attract the woman’s 
attention and prevent any dangerous movement 
of surprise. He leans over the bed and the 
sleeper, studying the face and the respiration for 
a few seconds: then he says, in a whisper, close 
to her ear: “It willdo, now. Say not a word. 
If he moves uneasily, stir the mixture in the 
pipe for moment—nothing more.” Then the 
old woman, a8 much racked with painful curio- 
sity and a certain sort of fear, as if she was a 

oung girl paying her first visit of horrified de- 
fight to the seventh daughter of a seventh 
daughter—sees the handsome boy reach down 
and lay the palm of one hand close upon the 
palm of one of the sleeper’s, lying unnerved and 
open,—applying the palm of the other hand, 
pressed close, the next moment, to that slight 
depression in the exact top of the head believed 
to have nearest access to the brain. What he 
has accomplished now, it might be difficult for 
any one, lacking his peculiar Oriental experience, 
to guess: possibly subjugation of the bodily 
powers, through the influence of the drug, and 
enforced communication with and command over 
the mentality, through this bodily contact at 
peculiar nervous centres, bearing the character 
of simple natural magnetism. Something even 
of the formality may be more a remembrance 
than a belief—mild charlatanry blending with 
earnest action oftener than many of us would 
be pleased to admit, or are even capable of re- 
cognizing at the moment when practising it. 

A few minutes of this, with perfect silence, 
cxvept as the old woman strangles a short 
rattling cough, which excites no attention, and 
the low breathing of the sleeper is heard in the 
pause. Then, at a signal, the crone stirs the 
contents of the pipe with her needle, and another 
brief interval of silence succeeds. Then Joe 
Gilfert speaks, in alow but distinct and musical 
voice close to the ear of the sleeper, while the 
little remaining blood in the system of the one 
waking hearer chills with a supernatural fear, 
not entirely inexcusable under all the circum- 
stances. 

“Do you feel me ?” 

Apparently a spasmodic effort on the part of 
the subject to loosen the benumbed organs of 
speech, the mouth working with the exertion, 
and the mouth-piece of the pipe dropping away 


wahuis, 


** No one—I made it.” 
‘** What else did yon do, after throwing down 
the body? Anything to destroy it ?” 
ot ae threw down lime, from the Mason’s- 
| yard.” 
| _** When did you place his watch and pin in the 
Weir?” 

“Next day. I oy it that night.” 

“Did Neville Landless know anything of your 
intention to killhim? Did he assist you ?” 

**No—no!” 

“Why did you accuse him, and have him 
arrested ?” 

. I hated him. Wished to get him out of the 
way. 

“ He has a sister: do you hate her ” 

“Yes. Hate and fear her.” 

* Why did you kill him ?” 

“ Because he was in my way, with her.” 

The sleeping man stirs a little now, and speaks 
with a shade less of constraint. If Joe Gilfert 
had known years more of experience in that 
which he is conducting, he would be aware that 
the drug is beginning to lose its power, and that 
the pipe should be re-applied to the mouth. But 
he is too busy with other thoughts and interests, 
to be quite careful of this detail. He goes on: 
“ Are you not sorry, now, that you killed 
him?” 

“Yes. Since I know that they would never 
have been married.” 

Less and less constrained the delivery now: 
nearer and more imminent the time of waking, 








from the lips as the teeth open. The old 
woman is about to replace it, but the other mo- 
tions with his head for her to take it away as no 
longer wanted, and she holds it in her trembling 
hand. Another moment, and the power of arti- 
culation is regained; though it is notable, then 
and after, that every word coming, comes as un- 
der constraint and with a short choppy snap, as 
if the teeth might be cutting it off in attempt- 
ing to prevent the passage. After this first 
reply, however, the experimenter, keeping what 
may be supposed the circle unbroken, by retain- 
ing his two palms on the one palm and head of 
the other, there is not much delay in the replies, 
even if something of the same struggle accom. 
panies many of them. Tho first brief answer 
comes : 

“ Yes.” 

“Do you know me?” 

o No. ’ 

“Tt isnot necessary that youshould. Enough 
that Iam your Master, and that you musé obey 
me. Do you understand so much ?” 

“T do.’ 

- And hate me?” 


“ How do you feel me ?” 

“ All around me—holding me—oppressing me, 
I would kill you to escape, if I could.” 

“That is well. But you cannot kill me, and 
you cannot escape. You have but one thing to 
do—to obey me. The more promptly the sooner 
you bp be free. Do you understand ?” 

“ es.” 

‘** Answer every one of my questions, then and 
at once.” 

“T donot wish to. I would rather kill you. 
But I must.” 

“* Where is the body ?” 

A terrible struggle is for the moment evident 
in the sleeping figure; but it passes, and there 
are no signs of wakefulness. He subsides to 
quiet—he answers, after a much longer interval, 

“Between the two walls of the Cathedral.” 

A spasm of pain and suffering passes over the 
face of Joe Gilfert, sharper than that lately con- 
vulsing John Jasper; but the bleared old eyes 
of the dumb and frightened woman cannot see 
it; and he commands himself so well that there 
is not one instant of withdrawal of either hand 
from palm or head. Then he continues his 
questions : 

“Who placed it there? Yourself?” 

A slighter struggle than before, and thon the 
answer: 

“ Yes.” 


Unless fresh fames are supplied to the struggling 
rain. 
** You feel Remorse, then, do you not?” 


“Perhaps. Ido not know. I suffer terribly. 
emf give my suffering a name. It is in- 
ernal,’”’ 


“ Do you feel Fear—fear of detection ?” 
“Yes—lately. It haunts me, night and day.” 
“ Ah! you say ‘lately.’ Since when? What 
has happened to disturb you?” 

“Since two articles have been placed in my 
hands that I left on him when I dropped him 
between the walls. Some one must have seen 
the body. Some one must have removed those 
things from him. Or else——” 

“ Ah! Heavens, what is this!’’ 

The comes from Joe Gilfert, and it is not 
addressed to the sleeping man. Suddenly moved 
by what new and strange hope, drawn from the 
sleeping man’s words, there is no present occa- 
sion to speculate—he utters the cry, and in doing 
so puts one hand to his heart, thus withdrawing 
it from the head of Jasper. In an instant there 
is a threatening movement in the recumbent 
figure; and in the next, before the old woman, 
newly alarmed, can replace the oy at his lips, 
he opens his eyes. But even that instant has 
sufficed the handsome boy to retreat to his place 
of concealment, and when John Jasper, sitting 
up the next moment and opening his eyes en- 
tirely, though they are filmed and glassy—loo 
around with something of a puzzled air, no one 
is to be seen in the room but the woman of the 
bad lungs and himself. 

The poor old soul, sorely frightened, must 
speak, however, and does so at a venture: 

** Ye’ve had a nice sleep—haven’t ye, deary ?” 

“TIT do not know,” he drowsily mutters, in 
reply. ‘ I must have been asleep, I suppose, 
but I remember nothing, except seeming, just 
now, to hear other voices than yours. There 
been no one here?” 

‘“©O, me! How could there be any one here, 
but me and you? No—ye must have been 
dreaming. And see ye slept so long and so 
well, that I let your pipe go out. Have another, 
deary? There is more of the mixter, and the 
poor old soul ’ll have it ready in a moment.” 

‘* No,” he replies, putting his hand to his 
head. “ No—enough for to-night. You must 
have made it very strong, for I seem to have had 
entire forgetfulness, for the first time in many 
months. Did I say anything at all?” 





** Was he alive or dead then?” 
* Dead.” 

®" What had you done to him before that ?” 

Another fearful struggle in the sleeping man, 
but the stupor as yet too deep for freedom from 
the hated thrall compelling him to speak. 

aa had strangled him.” 


ere? 
*On the top of the Cathedral tower.”’ 
“ With what?” 
“ With ny scarf, 
“ How did you place him between the walls?” 
‘“‘ Through a trap-door in the floor above.” 
" knows of that trap-door besides your- 
.” 


aelf 





“ Not a word, deary, after you fellaway. I was 
a’most frightened when ye laid still so long, and 
even my cough, that is so bad and my lungs so 
drefile, did not trouble ye.” 

‘“* Ah, well,” he says, yet a little stupidly, and 
without anything of his ordinary imperious man- 
ner. ‘* Help me with my coat, for I think that I 
am weaker than I was whenI came. But I feel 
refreshed—so much refreshed, after all! It is 
80 good, sometimes, to forget everything, and 
have all earth, heaven, and hell a blank!” 

He lays down some silver money on the table, 
says that he will come again— perhaps in a week, 





if she will be sure to mix for him in the same 


manner, and so passes out of that door of which 
his succeeding number of entrances is already 
set, and down the dark stairway into the 
night and the continuing rain. 

en he is gone, Joe Gilfert comes out from 
his hiding-place— trembling, however .nd so 
much agitated that the old woman would scarcely 
recognize him as the same with the light-hearted 
youngster of an hour before. She attempts to 
cough herself into renewed conversation with 
him; but he checks the attempt at once, advises 
her that if she is wise she will say nothing of 
what she has done, seen done, or heard, until she 
is allowed to do so by him, unless she wishes to 
get into serious’trouble with the police—as 
she does not/ Then he carefully takes the re- 
mainder of Dr. Chippercoynes preparation, 
wraps it and puts it into his pocket, with the 
unused syringe ; lays the promised sovereign in 
the withered old palm so greedily waiting for it ; 
says and receives a brief good-night; and so 
follows his late subject down the dark stairway 
and into the night and the rain. 

To be rejoined, at once, at the door, by Mr. 
Tartar, who in this special tumble-overboard 
from the yard-arm seems to have fallen into 
deep water and come up one incarnated drip—so 
vigorously have not only the ordinary spirits of 
the storm but those especial water-demons 
presiding over his chosen gutter, been pouring 








the thin, cool fluid down upon him, for the past 
hour, in all the modes taught by world-sprinkling 





Aquarius. 
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THE BABBLING OF A SECRET. 


And, to go back to the waiting cab, and to 
Staple Inn, with head and heart both in such a 
whirl that temporary insanity seems only one 
degree removed—burthened with the fearfvl 
success of the late experiment, and the definite 
knowledge of personal loss, a brother's innocence, 
and the guilt of the Choir-Master, thus obtained ; 
but burthened also with a new thought which 
cannot be entertained for its very joy—which 
would not be dismissed for a crown—and which 
cannot be analyzed by any process of mental 
exertion. 

The while the poor old soul takes from the 
bosom of her unclean garment a very smal 
packet, unrolls it, rolls it up again, hugs it like 


an infinitesimal baby or a revenge, and cough- 
ingly mutters : 
“Ye'r coming again, are ye, deary! So ye 


will, sooner than ye think; and now that the old 
woman knows how to mix it and to deal with it, 
and has it—here—here !—ye’ll tell her what she 
wants to know, as well as the handsome young 
devil—won’t ye, deary !” 





CHAPTER XVII. 
BADGERING THE BILLICKIN, 


Tue.term for which Miss Twinkleton and Rosa 
had been installed as lodgers in the house of 


ks | Mrs. Billickin, through the mistaken kindness of 


Mr. Grewgious, was rapidly ree ans bee a close, 
without the Angular man having m made 
aware that other than the most cerulean sky 
ever overhung the domestic firmament in that 
portion of Southampton Street, Bloomsbury 
Square. 

It is always graceful, when the assiduous 
eagerness of a friend, urging us to a cross-cut by 
way of abridging long and wearisome distance, 
has plunged us into a thorn thicket, to the lace- 
ration of flesh and raiment, or into a slough, to 
the discomfort of the one and defilement of the 
other,—to avoid showing the well-intentioned 
but mistaken adviser what have been the fruits 
of his counsel; and there is a certain wisdom i 
doing so, unless one is quite prepared to accept 
a secondary misery in the shape of too many 
humble apologies, regrets and self-upbraidings. 
Mr. Grewgious, as both the ladies knew, would 
have overwhelmed himself with reproaches for 
having been the means of leading them into any 
discomfort, the moment he became aware of the 
fact,—and the more surely so, because the lodg- 
ing-house keeper chanced to bea distant relation 
of his own, in whose favour he might be ungene- 








rously suspected to have strained a point at the 
expense of others. So nothing had said to 
him on the subject of the armed neutrality 


relations—not even after theopen rupture already 
recorded, between the two contending powers, 
who might be said to have then withdrawn 
within their own lines of fortification, after a 
series of light actions causing great discomfort 
to the neutral power really owning the territory 
over which they skirmished. The time of the 
infliction could not be long, from the double fact 
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that the term of agreement would soon expire 
with liberty to make what changes they might 
choose at its termination—and that the close of 
Miss Twinkleton's vacation must soon send her 
back to her charge and Mrs. Fisher at the Nun's 
House, 

Send her back—her only: Rosa, as already 
known, stood too much in fear of John Jasper, 
even before the attempted abduction, to dare 
regume residence within a stone’s throw of his 

Y presence; and after that event it may be 
supposed that her resolutions on that point were 
eventmore confirmed. She would remain in 
London—in what portion of it she had no idea, 
but; somewhere that might be selected by her 
“ dear old guardy,” as she delighted to designate 
him; and from the day of their parting at the 
close of their present connection, the lives of 
teacher and pupil were likely to have little in 
common. They were likely to have less, indeed, 
than either knew ; but the foreshadowed separa- 
tion was quite sufficient to place them on @ 
different footing to that which they had ever 
previously occupied. 

We do not usually form unconquerable anta- 
gonisms to the butcher or the baker who 
purveys food for our mortal bodies—unless the: 
may chance to be peculiarily atrocious in the b 
quality of their provender or the inexorable 
extent of their overcharges. Nay, we even 
consent to entertain a certain amiability of 
feelings toward the draper and the glover, and 
(femininely) towards the marchande des modes 
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except under correspondingly unpleasant circum 
stances to those just named. Why is it, then 
that the instructor is regarded as the natura 
enemy, to a fiercer or a milder extent, from the 
moment when the relation commences to that 
when—it is about to end?” 

Leaving aside the illustrations that might be 
drawn from the boy-world, commencing with 
tutorship in the home or grammar-school, taking 
in Harrow and Rugby ‘i spite of Dr. Arnold 
and Thomas Hughes, M.P.), and only ending 
with the last battle between the undergraduate 
and the don of Oxford or Cambridge—setting 


1 | aside all this, and dealing only with the similay 


propensities of the gentler sex, the wonder will 
still remain, and still the same necessity for 
explanation. 
_ The pupils are by no means alone in the feel- 
ing, though they may be far more affected by it 
than the teachers, and manifest it in a more ob- 
ectionable manner. And why, why, why, as 
osa might ask—why should it be so? y 
should Miss Tinkleton, in those old days at the 
Nun’s House, have kept a comparatively stiff 
and starch visage during all hours devoted to the 
young ladies under her charge, taking far more 
than the n unfavourable notice of the 
inattention of Miss Ferdinand, the antics of 
Miss Reynolds, and the laughter of Miss Giggle, 
—and only showing that ee genial self, 
reminiscent of The Wells and -regretful of 
Foolish Mr. Porters, in the comparative solitude 
of Mrs. Fishers’s company, when none of the 
fresh young hearts could be gladdened by the 
knowledge that she held loves, regrets, and 
weaknesses? And why should Miss Ferdinand, 
Miss Reynolds, and Miss Giggles, respectively, 
have taken corresponding trouble to show them- 
selves at their worst, during the same hours of tui- 
tion, and only manifested the qualities endearing 
them to their circles in both school and home 
when beyond the eye of the preceptress? Alas! 
—why should even Rosa herself, already the pet 
and favourite of the self-restrained spinster, 
have by age privately to her well-intention 
ramids, and called her dear old lectures Bores? 
These questions are not asked to be answered 
—as may before this time have become apparent. 
Rosa could not solve them, nor could Miss Twin- 
kleton—any more they could foresee the 
events and changes, of startling importance, des- 
tined to take place before the expiration of 
their brief term at Mrs. Billickin’s. All that 
either could do was possibly to makesome faint 
recognition of that change in their relations, in- 
volving their propounding in this place. 


They were about to se te ; and preceptress. 
and pupil had changed their relation—half- 
insensibly to both, to something like that, say, 


between niece and maiden-aunt of a certain ago 
—enough of the regulating habit of age remain- 
ing on the one side, be sure, to prevent the con- 
nection becoming quite sisterly, even with the 
difference of years understood; and enough of 
the charming wheedling sauciness of youth on 
the other, to make the charge of the elder no 





sinecure while it should continue. 
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Miss Twinkleton, even with the past experience 
of Tunbridge Wells and that Mr. Porter’s whose 
prefix indicated the reverse of wisdom—neither 
was nor believed herself an expert in detecting 
manifestations of the tender passion, And yet 
she was not blind enough to ignore, after a few 
visits of the brown faced and’ breezy Ex-Lieu- 
tenant, the fact that her pupil was in danger 
from another than John Jasper. She saw peril 
in the Tartar at an early day, and commenced 
certain warnings on the subject, destined to be 
nearly as tardy in completion as the worsted 
monster growing slowly under her hands. For 
Rosa was a young lady by no means easy to 
“Jecture,” upon any theme which did not com- 
mend itself to the small imperial judgment; 
and when Miss Twinkleton, at the termination 
of one of the more pronounced Desdemonaian 
demonstrations, after Mr. Tartar had bowled 
away, @ little belated in sailing, but with a free 
wind, for his port in the Admiral’s Cabin— 
Baid: 

* Rosa, my dear: is it not possible that Mr. 
Tartar is paying more frequent visits to this 
house than propriety would allow ?” 

Then Rosa merely ponted, in the most 
charming of infantile ways, and uttered that one 
word which had been found so effectual in pre- 
venting the too-close approaches of ‘poor 


“ Absurd !”’ 
And when Miss Twinkleton, on a subsequent 
occasion, after another of those pretty exhibi- 


tions, hemmed twice (not with her crochet- | d 


needle) and recommenced the deferred warning, 
with : 

** Rosa, my dear, is not Mr. Tartar the least 
in the world tiresome, with his long stories of 
such outlandish adventures? I think that I 
would scarcely encourage him, by listening with 
attention that must seem like being really 
pleased with—with those dreadful things that a 
young lady should scarcely care to know—though 
of course it is very good of you to flatter him in 
that manner!” 

Then Miss Rosa’s eyes flashed a little, gentle 
and kind as they were at ordinary times; and 
she concladed the conversation with the same sud- 
denness that had marked the fate of the former, 
bridling (drolly, of course) instead of pouting, 
and only increasing the one word to five: 

““Indeed? Thank you, very much!” 

And when Miss Twinkleton, on a third occa- 
sion, beginning to believe that if any mischief 

been imminent, it was now probably done 
beyond recall, commenced her remark in a dif- 
ferent tone, with : 

‘* Rosa, my dear, I am really afraid that sailor- 
man means to carry you off, some day!” 

Then Rosa grew 80 lovely a rose-pink that she 
would temporarily have commanded a high price 
at the perfumer’s, to be used in the manufacture 
of rich carnations, and neither pouted nor 
bridled, but looked bewitchingly agitated and 
girlishly happy, as she said: 

‘© Oh, dear Miss Twinkleton, why, why, will 
you tease me so about him’—and don’t you 
think he is very, very, very nice P”’ 

After which, there was really very little more to 
be said, in the way of warnings; and the time, so 
far as the good spinster knew, had not yet come 
for felicitations; so that the conversation on 
that point was not resumed, and the worsted 
monster progressed towards shape with a rapidity 
at last threatening to the foredoomed chair. 

It was at that precise period that a new sen- 
sation came to Southampton Street, and that 
Mrs, Billickin was ushered into a charming pro- 
spect of immediately re-letting the apartment so 
soon to be vacated. Ciicumstances, easily un- 
derstood, made the two ladies aware of most of 
the features of the occurrence, which may or 
may not have contributed a crowning felicity to 
the existeyce of The Billickin. 

It came—the Sensation—in the shape of a 
most irreprouchable equipage—perfectly ap- 
pointed carriage, with a crest on the panel, well- 
groomed pair, and coachman and footman so ab- 
solute in their unimpeachability as to be literally 
overwhelming. It drew up at the door, at such 
an hour of the afternoon as would have indicated 
that after making a Call it intended to Drive, 
attracting general attention from neighbouring 
windows and areas, and materially adding, at an 
instant’s notice, to the standing of the entire 
street, whereof the lodging-houses, for some 
reason suggesting ill-will or indifference, was too 
much deirauded of its due share of visitors in 
carriazes with crests and lacking crowns. 

The knock of the powdered footman, who 
loftily descended from his elevation for that ser- 
vice, was only three times repeated, but loud 
enough to advise the whole street of the event— 
three solemn, deliberate raps, ponderous, heavy, 
well-measured, awful—reminiscent of some fate- 
ful summons of the Vehmgericht or other secret 
tribunal of the Middle Ages. After the delivery 
of which summons, the impressive footman, with- 
out waiting for the opening (which might be as- 
sumed, after that), went back to the carriage, 
opened the door, and held up his arm to be used 
as a hand-rail for the descent of a lady who at 
once became the Second Sensation, and threw 
her predecessor into comparative insignificance. 

She mixht have been fifty-five or sixty, as Miss 
Twinkleton and Rosa (indefensibly peeping from 
window at so much magnificence) saw her de- 
scend to the pavement and advance to the door. 
Tall, with hair slightly grey, rich dark dress of 
old fashion, and all other appointments equally 
combining the privilege af age and the assur- 
ance of position. She moved with a step as 
slow and stately as had been the knocks 
at the door, and held her arms crossed 
with an appearance of rigid devotion that was 
beautiful to contemplate as well as slightly 
depressing tothe observer. In her presence the 
street-door took on an appearance of humbly 
apologizing for an existence deficient in the 
highest respectability with an additional flavour 
of piety; and the houes-front broke out intoa 


- sort of apologetic perspiration for the vulgarity 


of its ple bricks and mortar. It was notable, 
too, that she was served by persons of corre- 
sponding grave respectability; as neither the 
coachman on his box nor the footman who had 
returned to it in waiting, could be induced to 
turn their heads or relax their impressive counte- 
nances at any capped blandishments from the 
neighbouring areas. She ascended the steps, 
and was at a dignified distance from the humbled 
oo ia when it retired before her into the 


That door was opened by a servant, as became 
the respectability of the establishment; but 
arrivals in crosted carriages have a habit of being 

















telegraphed with extraordinary rapidity in man- 
sions of the Billickir order ; A ng om thd ad- 
vised, the proprietress was herself in the hall at 
the moment when the stately lady entered,— 
shawl-draped and shivery, in compliment to the 
hall, but with a Candour on her face which should 
at once have disarmed all questions, and meeting 
the overwhelming honour with a sweeping bow 
and an appendix of curtsey. 

The stately lady spoke. In awful gravity, she 
might have been Siddons in the gloomier pas- 
sages of the rdle of Lady Macbeth; in the 
measured monotone of her voice, and the long- 
drawn “Ah—h—h!” with which she began ever 
sentence, and the expiring “ Um—m—m!,” wit. 
which she generally concluded, she might have 
been Johanna Southcote in her most intermin- 
able whine. 

“ Ah—h—h! I wish to see the person of the 
house. Um—m—m!” 

To which the Billickin, with extreme candour : 

*T will not deceive you, Madam—or perhaps 
I should say my lady. Far from it. I am the 
person of the house.” 

‘*Ah—h—h! You let apartments? Um— 
m—m!” 

“ Madam, or my lady-—— 

* Ah—h—h! Iam not my lady. Say Madam. 
Life is short and words should not be wasted. 
Be good enough to goon. Um—m—m!” 

Thus adjured, Mrs. Billickin, shiveringly, and 
drawing her shaw] around her with a clutch. 

“To | be candid with you, Madam, which I 


” 


o-— 
“ Ah—h—h! Any rooms vacant now, Mrs,—— 
What is yourname? Um—m—m!” 

The Billickin, with stately dignity, not un- 
mingled with hurt feeling: 

“ As it ison the door-plate, Madam, which I 
am not ashamed to have any one read it as can— 
Billickin.” 

“Ah—h—h! Billickin. Married? Um— 
m—m.” 

The Billickin, with mute protest apunet being 
thus figuratively driven to the wall, but over- 

wered by the recollection of the carriage and 

‘ootman : 

“‘ Which it is a question, Madam, that I never 
hanswer, seeing as there is difficulties in the way 
of a lone woman——” 

“Oh—h—h!” 

‘\_Keepin’ of her name on the door, that cer- 
tain against trouble, as is one who has a husband 
not dead and gone this many years——” 

“ Ah—h—h! That will do. - I understand. 
Widow. Um—m—m!” 

The Billickin, half-choking with the oppres- 
sion practised on a lone woman and an invalid : 

“ Not to deceive you, as I wouldn’t for worlds, 
Madam—yes.” 

“ Ah—h—h! Now what rooms have you ? on 
what floor? Um—m—m !” 

“ Which I am not free to say that I haveany, 
to-day, Madam, but the first and second to go 
out in a few days, under notice give on accouut 
of improper language on the part of one as 
would have stayed for a twelvemonth if better 
tenants was not desirable for the best rooms in 
the ‘ouse.”’ 

After which the invalid naturally paused for 
breath, and one better accustomed to her would 
have understood that she was narrowly escaping 
a series of swoons. The grave woman saw 
op of the kind, but proceeded, characteristi- 


cally : 

“Oh—h—h! In a few days. Um—m—m! 
Perhaps that may serve, if the apartments suit 
me. Thatis indispensable, as well as the posi- 
tion. Terms are comparatively of no conse- 
quence. Um—m—m!” 

There was no affectation, not even one of can- 
dour, in Mrs, Billickin’s making one of her heart- 
clutches, at that moment. ‘‘ Terms comparatively 
of no consequence !”—and those words from a 
lady who came in her carriage and therefore 
could be no doubtful patron! When had such 
blessed words ever before been spoken, in the 
ear of lodging-house keeper, by any person not 
an acknowledged maniac? Ah, the position !— 
that, as the wonderful woman had just declared 
—that was indispensable, and hence the expla- 
nation of the otherwise mysterious liberality. 
And would not she, Billickin (perhaps the lady 
did not put the thought into precisely those 
phrases but “ words to that effect’), convert her 
into an absolute gold-mine, and make her pay 
out to an extent hitherto unknown in the annals 
of Bloomsbury Square, besides possibly running 
her through the quartz-crusher, in the way of 
extras, and thus making the extract entirely 
satisfactory! Five-and-forty shillings the week 
—the contemptible sum for which her relative 
had cajoled her into letting the rooms to that 
arrogant person whose name she would not 
mention, even mentally—what was that to the 
magnificent five pounds, or even guineas, so 
easily to be drawn from a purse that must be 
plethoriv, with a fool for its holder! 

The astounded and delighted Billickin rallied 
from her mental spasm, however, before the lady 
with the crossed hands had quite lost her 
patience,—and said, with another bow which 
was more than half curtsey, and a manner 
which denoted that she was thenceforth the 
slave of the impending liberality : 

*T will not conceal from you, Madam, far 
from it-—-that the rooms as I mentioned are 
quite at your service to see whenever you likes 
and not caring the value of one ha’penny 
whether the persons now in the ’ouse is pleased 
with it or not, as how could you expect that——” 
she come very near to mentioning the sum 
which Rosa paid weekly, and thus marring her 
future golden expectations—but luckily checked 
herself in time, under cover of aslight paroxysm 
which failed to elicit any notice from the other— 
‘*that them as is going away and mercy knows 
deservin’ of the notice to go out could shut 
doors that is not their own and prevent any 
other persons from coming in—I say again, how 
could you expect it?” 

“Oh—h—h!” The grave lady wisely avoiding 
any attempt to answer the last question, “Then 
I will look at the apartments, at once. Um—m 
—m!” 

“Certainly, Madam, you may do so, free as 
the air and nothin’ to conceal except it belongs 
4 “—- as is in the way and what do I care for 

at?” 

Whereupon Mrs. Billickin led the way up the 
stair to the first-floor landing, taking opportunity 
to remark breathlessly on the way, that eteps 
as was much used would wear and how could you 
help it ?—she defied you to try if you was stone 
yourself as ey knows some people was 
and better that than flesh-and-blood with no 


feeling and no breeding as no doubt Madam 
knowed to her cost. 

To which the appreciative answer was very 
brief, a colophon being for that occasion inserted 
in place of the head-piece : 

“Um—m—m !” 

The long utterance of this single word in its 
disjointed state, was sufficient to bring both to 
the door of the drawing-room, whereat Mrs. 
Billickin py maa | and boldly, with perbaps 
more of a sensation of absolute joy than had 
visited her widowed bosom since the more or less 
lamented departure of B. Debarred from enter- 
ing any apartment occupied by Miss Twinkleton, 
since the day of the explicit understanding 
between them—she was now about to resume 
her privilege, in a manner best calculated to 
annoy that lady, at the same time that im- 
memorial custom gave her the right to do so 
without question, as exhibitor of rooms soon to 
be vacated. The style of knock, based upon this 
understanding of her rights and privileges, instead 
of saying, with timid respect: ‘‘ May I intrude 
upon you for a moment ?—and will you kindly 
overlook any inconvenience that my coming may 
cause you?” roared, with the force of a brazen 
trumpet or a Bull of Bashan: ‘‘ Open, you, at 
once! I havearight to come in, and woe to 
any one who attempts to hinder me! The more 
annoyance the better!” 

Miss Twinkleton opened the assaulted door 
with quite as much alacrity as could be expected. 
Rosa was still at the window. Mrs. Billickin 
favored the elder lady with a scowl that would 
have become a fainting swoon upon any proper 
occasion, and introduced her business with as 
little ceremony as she had bestowed upon her 
summons for admission. 

** A lady to look at the apartments, Miss,” she 
said, ignoring Miss Twinkleton after the old 
fashion, which had been found so convenient ; 
“and I ‘opes there will not be any objection to 
my ‘avin’ my rights in my own ’ouse, on the 
part of hany one in this room.” 

“Um—m—m,’ threw in the grave lady, asa 
sort of cuneutte to Mrs. Billickin’s remark, 
which might have been inadvertently omitted. 

“Certainly, Mrs. Billickin—come in, if you 
wish. I am sure that dear Miss Twinkleton will 
have no objection,” said Rosa, very pleasantly. 

“Oh—h—h !” interpolated the grave lady. 

“Tf the person of the house wishes to enter 
these rooms, Rosa, dear, for any business pur- 
poses, we can have no objection, certainly,’’ re- 
plied Miss Twinkleton, with frigid politeness 
towards Mrs. Billickin expressing itself at every 
point of face and figure. 

“‘Ah—h—h !” punctuated the grave lady. 

“Very good, Miss, which I will not conceal 
from you that it saves trouble,” acknowledged 
the Billickin, thereupon turning to the lady in 
quest of apartments, who might have been blind, 
so far as any proof was given that she had no- 
ticed either of the occupants. ‘This is the 
drawing-room, Madam, and asweet room, though 
I am obliged to say it before persons as have 
very little respect for any hopinions but their 
hown. The view across the street, too, Madam, 
is that pleasing as many people would think 
themselves very ’appy to get, and noimpertinent 
minxes of nursemaids and other servants lookin’ 
in every time that the windows is opened.” 

** Ah—h—h!”’ lucidly remarked the grave lady, 
refusing the chair to which she oe been mo- 
tioned by hospitable Miss Twinkleton, who said 
at that moment: 

**Rosa, my dear, wasI mistaken, then—you 
should know best, with your young eyes—in 
thinking that two of the servants across the 
street have been in the habit of troubling us 
very much ?—staring over, so that we scarcely 
dared open the windows at all P” 

“ Oh—h—h !” absently commented the grave 
lady, while the face of Mrs. Billickin would have 
seemed enraged if in the possession of a more 
robust woman. 

‘“No, dear Miss Twinkleton,” Rosa rejoined, 
in her manner of most charming innocence. 
“You were not mistaken. They have troubled 
us very, very, very much, nearly every day, and 
sometimes & dful man with them, with an 
opera-glass.” 

“Um—m—m !” 

Mrs. Billickin felt the necessity of fortifying 
her position, thereupon, and did it with prompt- 
ness and great candour. 

“If I was to tell you, Madam, that there was 
no persons in this ‘ouse as would say malicious 
things about the werry best rooms in it, I should 
be deceiving you, as I will Nor. Consequent, as 
you have seen the room, and there is no stoppin’ 
of tongues as ought to be ashamed if there was 
any shame in the world and will be some day, 
we will look at the others. And eligible apart- 
ments they are and ought to command six 
pounds a week or perhaps guineas if wished 
though if persons whose breeding is no higher 
than boarding-schools and them only second- 
rate will be wenomous as tabby cats what can 
you expect, try how you may !” 

‘* Rosa, my dear,” calmly observed Miss Twink- 
leton, without the least appearance of having 
heard a word of the late resumé,—‘‘ how much 
was it that they asked for those very pleasant 
rooms higher up the street and larger than these? 
Was it two-and-thirty shillings, or did the person 
mention one pound ten ?” 

The reply of Rosa, to this, was inaudible, so 
that the exact figures of the proposed transaction 
cannot be given. Nor is there data for deciding 
whether the grave and respectable lady caught 
the remarks, though the belief may be hazarded 
that Mrs. Billickin heard, ‘‘ marked and inwardly 
digested.” 

**Ah—h—h!” said the lady of the crossed 
hands, at this juncture for the first time abandon- 
ing that disposition of those members, to take a 
carpenter's two-foot rule from her pocket and open 
it out—as also for the first time using her vocal 
organs toany extent, since entering the drawing- 
room. “Ah—h—h! No, we will not yet leave 
the apartments of these—these —— Um— 
m—m!—Mrs. ah—Billickin. The room seems 
well enough, but small, As I need to bring 
my grand piano, my sofa, a large chest of 
drawers, an étagére, a book-case for devotional 
books (I read no others—Um—m—m)) a table 
and several other articles requiring space, it 
will be necessary to know its exact ensions. 
Um—m—m!” ‘ 

The next ten minutes, during which Mrs. 
Billickin looked on with deferential surprise, and 
both Miss Twinkleton and Rosa with what 
seemed quiet amusement, were devoted by the 
lady to measuring the size of the room on every 











side, as well as the space between the walls and 





chimney, with occasional variations of i 
to examine a spot of the size of a coffes bane 
@ pin-head, on the wall-paper. Each of these 
measurements, and especially each of the dig. 
coveries, was accompanied by commen i 
“‘Ah—h--h \” “ Oh—h--h !” Ao “ one 
predominant, on the question whether her piano 
would consent to fit into this place, her sofa into 
that, her pet chest of drawers into the other (it 
would seem that she had three, each larger than 
= haere Pe coy by intended for the 

rawing-room) her religiously inclin 

into a fourth and fifth, ho ned bookease 

8 anxious, now, to evacuate the fo 
her enemy as she had lately been to ang 
the Billickin bore this delay and particularit} 
with the grace of that lost exhaustion precedent 
to swooning; but she was naturally too much 
impressed by the lady who not only came in her 
carriage but was the owner of all those valuables 
to dream of opposing her measurements an, 
Oe caitinie (iil ealtion shan ot 

er patience (as well as of Miss Twinkle. 
ton and Rosa) was at last rewarded by the ——. 
person having apparently measured and com. 
mented upon the height and breadth of walls 
doors, windows, chimney-piece, recesses, grate, 
and indeed everything capable of the application 
of tongue and two-foot rule. But that she had 
not yet finished with the apartment was evident 
For she sat, now, without an invitatory motion 
from Miss Twinkleton, and commenced u 
another branch of what she evidently considered 
indispensable in the hiring of rooms. 

h -h—h! She had observed that there were 
certain spots on the wall-paper. The room 
might and probably would need repapering, 
Would there be any objection? Um--m—m! 

Reflection on the part of Mrs. Billickin, show. 
ing in her face, with reference to the gold-mine 
and the means of working it. Answer: No, if 
the rooms should be let, to her, this would be 
repapered, if absolutely required, though before 
supposed in excellent condition. 

Ah—h--h! She had noticed that the locks on 
the doors (discovery made while measuring) 
were not in good order. As she had many valu- 
able articles, safety was of the first consequence. 
Would there be any objection, &c. &. &c., to 
replacing them? Um--m--m! 

Additional reflection on the part of Mrs. Bil- 
lickin, embracing not only the gold-mine afore- 
said, but the security of payment and probable 
length of occupancy on the part of one who 
owned so many valuable articles and must have 
so much objection to removing them. Yes, the 
locks would be replaced, if also absolutely re- 
quired, though no deficiency had been previously 
noticed. 

(Affair growing rather amusing than other- 
wise, to the present occupants of the rooms, if 
one could judge by the content with which Miss 
Twinkleton continued the shaping of a red paw 
of the worsted monster, on a yellow ground, 
under a blue tree,—and the transparent pretence 
with which Rosa pursued her reading in what 
seemed—suggestively enough—some book of 
Oriental travel and adventure. Affair everything 
else than amusing, at this stage, to Mrs. Bil- 
lickin, who remained standing, fidgeted with her 
shawl-of-resource, and would undoubtedly have 
swooned had she not beenin such objectionable 
presence.) 

Ah—h—h! She had also observed that the 
cracks under the doors were very wide. It would 
soon be autumn, with cold winds. Life was buta 
bubble to those who looked beyond, as all should 
do; but there was a certain daty incumbent 
upon all, to avoid virtual suicide. Draughts 
must be prevented. There would be no objec- 
tion, of course, to having wood placed on the 
bottoms of the doors, to prevent them? 
Um—m-—m! 

Same reflection as before, on the part of Mrs. 
Billickin, with the addition that this would cost 
very little. Answer as before, with same reser- 
vation. 

Ah—h—h! That seemed nearly all. Stay— 
there were no brass rods around the cornice, with 
hooks to hang valuable paintings safely. Sho 
had valuable paintings, and must hang them. 
Would there be, &. &c. &c. P—Um—m—m! 

Same reflection, in part, as appended to the 
last. Notalone. This would be costly—quite as 
costly as repapering the room. However, &. 
&c., and answer as before. 

_Ah—h—h! One thing more and this was posi- 
tively the last. The grate was old-fashioned, 
which did not make it objectionable; but it 
seemed too small, which did. Autumn—cold, 
&c. Would there be, &. &c.? Um—m—m! 

Reflection, that there must be an end to this, 
or even the gold-mine would scarcely repay the 
outlay. But as this was to be the last, and at 
five pounds the week, &c. &c. Answer favour- 
able, with movement of impatience that could 
no longer be dissembled. 

_ The grave lady arose and announced her wil- 
lingness, now, to examine the other rooms. Her 
two-foot rule being again in pocket, for subse- 
quent use, she crossed her hands and was ready. 
Mrs. Billickin, scarcely feeling that beating up 
the quarters of her enemy had been a thorough 
success, manifested much alacrity in conducting 
her to the remaining apartments. 

They disappeared ; and it is to be feared that 
& certain merriment thereupon broke out and 
reigned in the place they had just quitted, evi- 
dencing everything else rather than sympathy 
with the victim of the numerous require- 
ments, 

There is a shadow of mystery over the pro- 
ceedings immediately succeeding, owing to the 
easily understood difficulty of following the gold- 
mine and the adventurous miner into apartments 
where they conversed without witnesses. From 
all data at command, it seems probable that the 
two-foot rule was used with liberality, and that 
the little requests—having the force of com- 
mands—for certain trifling repairs and altera- 
tions, as a condition of removing the gold-mine 
and other valuables into the ’ouse, must have 
been employed with only less liberality than that 
displayed in the Ah—h—hs! Oh—h—hs! and 
Um—m—nms! 

Fortunately, the temporarily lost chain can be 
recovered, at the moment when they returned to 
the drawing-room, under the allegation of the 
grave lady that she had omitted to ascertain the 
exact depth of the chimney; and the Billickin 
performing the knock, in this instance, with what 
seemed the merest ghost of her robust former 
summons. 





Even as she knocked, a mental a took 
plave within her, and she rapidly turned over in 
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mind the chances she would have in a ph 


- counter with the grave lady, for she 


cal ep 
reached t 


nstitution , 
soead herself into a committee of one on the 


subject, took the sense of the meeting, concluded 

ive po 
tor ation, Yand meekly re-entered the room with | 
the indomitable grave lady. ; 

There had been no change, during those few 
minutes, in the positions or occupations of | 
Miss Twinkleton and Rosa ; and it is only | 
‘ustice to them to say, that they scarcely mani- 
feated the extent of annoyance which might have 
been expected, at the second intrusion,—and that 
(perhaps prepared by the late occurrences for 
anything) they failed to manifest any surprise 

yhatever. : 

7 i Billickin, clutching at her escaping heart, 
stood silent while the two-foot rule again came 
out from the pocket, to measure the depth of 
the chimney; and itis possible that something 
like despair seized her when she saw its bearer 
drop into a chair—after requesting and being ac- 
corded permission,—with the air of intending to 
close the business then and there. 

«© Which it would be more convenient, it seems 
to me, Madam, to come to my sitting-room, as is 
the back-parlour which I cling toand never part 
with for 1 will not deceive you, it would be bet- 
ter there than to trouble persons who are that 
set in their own ways, and that shifty.” 

The grave lady cut her short with an alarming 
guavity which she lacked strength to combat, 
from the presence of that very characteristic. 

“Abh—h—h! Ifthese persons do not mind, we 
will say the few additional words that may be 
necessary, here, as the outlook is on the street 
and I have an aversion to rooms at the rear. 
Un—m—m!” 

“We have no objection to your remaining, Ma- 
dam. Have we, Rosa, my dear?” very cordially 
said Miss Twinkleton, whose willingness to en- 
tertain, there is reason to fear, may have had its 
origin inthe evident disinclination of Mrs. Bil- 
lickin, if inno worse motive. 

“Certainly not, dear Miss Twinkleton. On 
the contrary, we shall be so very, very glad.” 











si- | the prospect of soon concluding the negotiation, 
ad | now, and becoming the proprietor of the gold- 
he boiling point of indignation, and her | mine, with reversion of the other valuables,— 
an'ed for a safety-valve ; she re-| replied with characteristic candour, with the 
| assurance of always two and oftentimes three 
f | 'ighly respectful and dealt with that liberal as 
unds a week covered the entire hu- | never give reason for neglect or fault-finding 


and she ‘oped that now enough had been said 
and that Madam was quite satisfied. 

Ah—h—h! Um—m—m! The grave lady had 
yet one more question to ask—possibly two— 
no more. Oh—h—h! Um—m—m! Could 
Mrs.—ah—Billickin put her in communication 
with the person receiving the rents, so that she 
might confer with him and satisfy herself that 
those rents were paid with regularity ?—as she 
had much valuable property that might be 
seized upon, being found in the rooms belonging 
to her—Mrs.—ah—Biilickin, in the event of any 
default being made in that payment; besides 
which, it was always unpleasant and discredit- 
able to have officers in the houses Um—m—m! 

(At this juncture, for what cause there is no 
data to explain, both Miss Twinkleton and Rosa 
rose hurriedly and left the room; so that the 
brief remainder of the conversation, if heard by 
them at all, must have been heard in that dis- 
creditable manner to which reference has already 
been made on more than one occasion.) 

Mrs. Billickin rose also, with the lately- 
banished colour coming back into her face, and 
indications of a belief that even gold-mines 
might be too costly in their working. There 
were recurrent symptoms of a swo7n, too, that 
might have taken the place of the indignant pro- 
test which she had never been so insulted in her 
life before and defied even persons whom she 
would not name but wenomous as serpents 
though thank goodness they had no power to 
sting, to say that she had ever been behind with 
her rent for one day and the landlord that 
sharp 

When the grave lady obviated the neces- 
sity of her concluding the somewhat-long 
sentence, by accepting all mooted points as dis- 
posed of in a satisfactory manner, and bringing 
the negotiation down to those financial terms of 
the liberality of which she had already given 





After this there was nothing remaining but to | earnest 


submit to the inevitable—which the lodging- 
housekeeper did by rather flopping than dropping 
intoachair, wishing‘herself meanwhile anywhere | 
else on earth than in that especial spot, and only | 
consoled by distant views of the auriferous de. | 





osit. 
" “Ah—h—h! rather moaned than spoke tho | 
grave lady. ‘ With the few repairs and altera- 


tions made, I may say that I like the rooms very 
well—and that I shall take them, if the answers 
to a few questions are satisfactory,as I have 
reason to henbounl the terms can be agreed 
upon, asI have no doubt. Um—m—m! What is 
your religion, Mrs.—ah—Billickin P— Protestant 
or Catholic? Um—m—m!’’ 

“ Which I will not deceive you, Madam, though 
the question is not one as is often asked of the 
person of an ’ouse, but that Protestant I am to 
the backbone, ’oping it may be satisfactory,” 
responded the Billickin, not seriously troubled by 
this opening ordeal. 

“ Oh—h—h! Good, very good indeed. And of 

course you go tochurch on Sundays? Ah—h—h!” 

(This chronicle is not responsible for the inde- 
fensible action of Miss Twinkleton, from whom 
better things might have been expected, or Rose- 
bud, from whom almost anything might have 
been looked for,—during some portions of the 
catechism immediately following. If Miss Twin- 
kleton frequently chuckled, with a certain grim- 
ness born of her mature years, and yet not so 
loudly or visibly that notice could be taken of 
the act—and if Rosa found matter for mirth in 
her book, without reading a word of it, and 
langhed oftener than a young lady should laugh, 
except in merry conversation: let it be under. 
stood, again, that this chronicle is by no means 
responsible for the actions, in this and other in- 
stances, which it is obliged to record.) 

In response to the church-going question, Mrs. 
Billickin, slightly embarrassed and very shivery, 
with spasmodic indications, was understood to 
say that she was as open as the day to state any- 
thing as affected her moral or religious character, 
but she put it to you whether you could always 
go to church of a Sunday morning with the cares 
of an ’’ouse so heavy on your shoulders and you 
not strong, and wherefore try ? 

Um—m—m! This involution on the part of 
the grave lady was understood to indicate that 
the last reply had been scarcely satisfactory, but 
must be considered allowable under the circum- 
stances. Ah—h—h! Were there any babies 
in ths house ?—or would there be any? Um— 
m—m ! 

(Something very nearly approaching to an ex- 
plosion, on the other side of the room, the par- 
ticulars of which cannot be entered into, for 
obvious reasons. ) 

Mrs. Billickin was understood to reply, with 
heightened colour and some agitation, that she 
did not wish to deceive but which she never 
‘eard the like before in all her born days and 
she a lady—but No! 

Oh—h—h! Any pianos, with young ladies 
practising upon them, in the house? Um— 
m—m! 

Mrs. Billickin, partially recovering, anwered 
that question also in the favorable negative. 

Ah—h—h! Any noisy boys of, say from six 
to twelve or fourteen, always on the stairs, and 
with very thick shoes, generally muddy and in- 
variably loud? Um—m—m! 

Response comparatively calm and equable— 

! 


0! 
Ah—h—h! At what hour was the house al- 
ways closed and secured at night? The reason 
for requiring an answer to this being the ex- 
ected presence of the before-mentioned valu- 
les, the safety of which must be secured. Um— 
m—m! 

Response, with evident returning cheerfulness, 
under reminder of the valuables—that lodgers 
was that difficult to manage as no one could de- 
pend on’em and latch-keys stipulated but she 
would be candid twelve o’clock and sometimes 
much earlier but never later the ’ouse was 
closed and she defied you to get inside after that 
hour do what you might even the Lord Mayor. 

Ah—h—h! dnly one more question then. Could 


the attendance in the house always be depended 
upon as genteel and respectful, so that any of 
her visitors, most of whom would be persons of 
quality, might receive that quick and courteous 
attention which they had reason to expect? 


earnest. 
Ah—h—h! Waiving all farther inquiries, as 
she was by no means a difficult person, she would 
consider everything as mecting her wishes, and 
agree to take therooms that day two weeks—her 
figures, which could not be otherwise than 
liberal, as she always avoided bargaining and 
never made second prices—being agreed to, 
“Which you mean to make ’em, Madam, five 
pounds a week, in course, with all the improve- 
ments and dirt cheap at that by the month and 
lights and coals extra as isarule I have never 
departed from and never mean to if you should 
ask me till doomsday and wherefore try?” said 
Mrs. Billickin, making a single stroke, with the 
verbal pick, into the gold-mine, though she felt 
that she had been, so to speak, exhausted in the 
preliminaries and was more or less feeble at the 
moment when she should have been strongest. 
**Oh—h—h! as I was saying, Mrs.—ah— 
Billickin, I will take the rooms, this day two 
weeks, all the other conditions being kept, at 
—well, I will strain a point, as life is short and 
we all owe duties to each other—at, we will say 
jiwe-and-thirty shillings a week, WITHOUT coals 
and candles. Um—m—m!” 
The grave lady, whose hands wero still piously 
crossed, looked the very incarnation of benevo- 


do not think proper to accept my offer, to-day ? 
No matter ; life is short, but it is long enough for 
reconsiderations. I will call to-morrow or the 
next day, and make one or two of my little 
measurements over again; and perbaps 4 that 
time you will be prepared to think better of my 
liberal offer—more than the rooms are strictly 
worth, Mrs.—ah—Billickin. Um—m—m!” 

With the same slow and stately step so 
notable when she ascended the stair, the grave 
and pious lady, undisturbed by the rage so visible 
in the other, moved again to the landing, and 
passed down to the hall, towards her waiting 
carriage-of-state, which must have been detained 
somewhat more than an hour from the intended 








drawing-room, at about the period when the en- 
raged Mrs. Billickin finally reached her recum- 
bency in the back parlour. They were laughing, 
to an extent scarcely warranted by anything 
which had occurred; and dear little Rosa waz 
actually holding her mite of waist together 
with her two mites of hands, as if there was 
danger of her falling into the traditional explo- 
sion of fat men. And she was saying—what 
time Miss Twinkleton, only less amused than 
herself, though much less riotous in the demon- 
stration, laboured to restore her to comparative 


equanimity : 
“ Oh, wasn’t it all too, too absurd! And how. 





Drive. 

She may have heard, and she may not have 
heard, the actual scream assailing her as she 
descended the stair and passed along the hall— 
the voice pitched in the Billickin’s shrillest key, 


from her heart, 


with your fine carriage as is hired from a livery 
on credit, you old owdacious! 


imperence! and to me as has kept this house all 
these years and knows the worth of them rooms 
to a ha-penny! Five-and-thirty shillings !— 


again, out of the ’ouse you go without warning 
mind that! Five-and-thirty shillings!” 

Most of the concluding portions of this was 
addressed to the now-appearing attendant, who 
might be called the shawl-bearer, in emulation of 
the East—the Billickin being at that moment at 
the landing, on her way down to her own private 
back-parlour, where the long deferred swoon was 
to be indulged—and needing assistance, in her 
prostrate condition, even to become insensible 
with due attention to details, 

But we have much more endurance—many of 
us, than could be supposed before the moment 
of trial. Mrs. Billickin might clutch at the 
escaping heart, but there were still a few beats 
in that indispensable portion of her anatomy— 
as shown in the instant following, when now- 
silent rage may be believed to have culminated 
at the crowning insult of the grave lady’s visit. 

For the servant-maid, opening the street-door 
for her egress, when The Billickin had not yet 
left the landing, attracted the pious attention, 
and gave opportunity for sowing a few of those 
remaining seeds of good for which the world 
cannot be too grateful. 

“Ah—h—h! You are one of the servants, 
here? Um—m—m!” 

“Yes, mam,” with a bobbing curtsey that may 
have expected threepence—if so, how marked an 
illustration of the vanity of all human calcula- 
tions ! 

““Ah—h—h! Do you always keep your caps 
clean? Are your morals strictly looked after? 
Do you keep the policemen out of the area? 
Um—m—m!” 

“Clean caps, mum? Morals, mum? Pleese- 
man, mum!” The girl’s assaulted cap shook 
with indignation, but she found no opportunity 
to express it in words, for the grave lady con- 
tinued at once: 

* Ah—h—h!” Does Mrs.—ah—Billickin allow 
youto 4 to Church on Sundays ?—every Sunday ? 


“ Which I wouldn’t hey time, mum, with the 








knives and the boots, and us only keepin’ two,” 
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lence as she made the proposal ; and it could not 
be that she felt herself other than the Lady 
Bountiful of her time. As for the Billickin—her 
ld-mine thus suddenly changed into the veriest 
ust-heap, her time worse than wasted, and her- 
self humiliated before one whom she so disliked 
to the very verge of abhorrence, as Miss 
Twinkleton,—thereare scarcely words to describe 
the threatening blaze of her face, where apoplexy 
seemed for the moment much more probable 
than swoons,—and the scream of veritable rage 
with which she hurled back the words at the 
calm utterer. 

“ Five-and-thirty shillings a week! What do 
you take me for, Ma’am, and who are you, I 
should like to know, to keep me trapesin’ and 
travellin’ up and down stairs for half a day to 
make me an offer which I was never so insulted 
in all my born days hesides talking “eee O 
or and of valuables that is more likely to be 
eal-tables and pewter spoons than anything 
else if anything you ve and goodness 





Um—m—m 


To which 


! 
Mrs, Billickin, much revived under 





Enows!” 
“Oh—h—h! So, Mrs.—ah—Billickin, you 


f | for a mouthful of fresh hair.” 


-~ 


THE ROUGH SIDE OF BLACK TOMBOY. 


explained the girl, a little mollified. ‘‘ But I ’as 
my outs in the arternoon, in course, when Mary 
Hann and me, over the way —” 

“Oh—h—h! Vanity, child, vanity!” inter- 
rupting. “Go out? Where should you ‘go 
out,’ if not to Church? Life is short, oh—h—h! 
—and remember that you have a soul! You 
must fo to Church every Sunday-—-twice, if 
possible. Tell Mrs.—ah—Billickin that I say so. 
Um—m—m!” 

The door was open, and the grave lady swept 
away to her carriage, possibly without hearing all 
the half-indignant and altogether puzzled reply 
of the maid—that “she might have a soul, but she 
didn’t believe they would be ’ard on a poor girl 
as worked day and night, and did the beat she 
could, even if she didn’t go to Church twicet of 
a Sunday, and sometimes went somewhere else 
The impressive 
footman descended from his perch, the lady took 
her place in the carriage, and Southampton 
Street, Bloomsbury Square, was relieved of that 
overshadowing respectability with a tinge of 





piety superadded. 


| 


how, how could he punish her in that manner: 
And how could she do it, ugly and cro3s old thing 
as Mrs. Twinkleton has been, to you !’’ 

Of which last words no authoritative expla- 
nation can be given; though something may be 


and the manner the least in the world like that | hazarded, possibly not farther away from the 
of any woman contemplating an early separation | truth than explanations are generally found to 


be. As that, the grave lady never coming back 


** Come again, to-morrow or next day, will you, | to discover whether Mrs. Billickin had thought 


| better of her proposition, the question remained 


Which you an open one with at least some of the parties 
daren’t do for your eyes, and you know it! Such|cognizant of the leading facte—whether the 


| Visitor had been a bond fide one, type of a class 


of apartment seekers not yet entirely extinct in 


| London or elsewhere, who ask everything and 


Jane! Jane! where are you, Jane? If I call you | offer nothing—and so the most proper of persons 


to have chanced upon the cantankerous Billickin 
jand revenged all her victims upon her at 
once; or whether she may not have been a per- 
son employed for the occasion—possibly an 
actress—her appointments procured, and tho 
salient points of her réle set down, in the com- 
bined interests of Rosa, Justice, and Mischief, 
by the brown, breezy, pranksome, and danger- 
See incumbent of the Admiral’s 
abin | 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


MR. HONEYTHUNDER PURSUES A SPECIAL 
OBJECT. 

Mr. HONEYTHUNDER is uncomfortable. The. 
statement may seem rash in itself, and derogator 
to one who should stand so high above the ncoee | 
of mundane discomforts ; but such things have 
been, and why should the respected manager of 
the United British and Foreign Universal Phi- 
lanthropists, high in power at the Head Haven, 
and mighty in influence, not to say in terror, at 
the innumerable Tributary Havens with which 
the benevolent coasts of the British Islands are 
indented—why should not even he find a crum- 
pled rose-leaf in his couch of sublime content ? 

Not that anything has gone wrong with the 
Gigantic System which certain irreverent persons 
have been found capable of designating a Gigan- 
tic Fraud, making more evils than it ever cured, 
and using ninety per centum of all moneys pass- 
ing through its hands, in salaries, fees and 
pes. ggg to the Honeythunders, the Cringe- 
oughs, and the Bleademfreleighs of the organi- 
zation, to ten per centum used in recognized 
objecte—besides obstructing the course of true 
benevolence by disgusting the whole body of 
liberal givers. 

Not that there has been any decrease in its 
ramifications, any falling off in the number of 
its compelled contributers, or avy failure in that 








crop of tangible miseries out of which the wordy 
capital is drawn for new appeals and more 





forcible denunciations of all opposers and re- 
creants. No—the world—Mr. Honeythunder’s 
world, at least—is hopefully improvident; gra- 
tifyingly mean, narrow, obtuse and arrogant; 
ravishingly prone to do those —— which invite 
abusive circulars, declamatory addresses, stormy 
rsonal interviews, and explanatory (generally 
efamatory) cards in the public journals. No 
one has acted, so far as current report can be 
trusted, precisely as he or she should have acted ; 
no one, if rumour can be credited, has thrown 
oil on the waters of dissension or loet opportunity 
for rekindling the half-extinguished fires of sec- 
tarian or sectional difference; Wrong is all-pre- 
vailing, Right powerless ; and the whole universe, 
outside of the United British and Foreign, is going 
to Moral Wreck and Spiritual Ruin in a manner 
most exhilarating to forcible temperaments. So 
that now, if ever, those who wield the forces 
therein incarnated, should be in that jubilant 
state ascribed to the critic at the moment when 
a hecatomb of enemies’ books is lying around 
him ready for slaughter. 
And yet Mr. Honeythunder is uncomfortabl 
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Infinitely above Mr. Tope in status, he would 
not dream of admitting that his discomfort is a 
Tribulation—he would be much more certain to 
think of it (he is not likely to speak of it, with 
that overwhelming voice whose least whisper is 
a roar) as a Thorn in the Flesh, sent for the 
especial purpose of reminding him of his mortality. 
And he would no more be likely to feel, under 
the severest self-examination (supposing that he 
ever Honeythundered himself instead of others) 
that he had any part or lot in the growth of that 
Thorn, than the most inveterate lover of old 
port and heavy dinners could imagine that his 
gout at fifty did not come from some distant and 
unjust world of ill-natured dispensations, instead 
of from bottle and tureen. Why should this 
thing be?—he roars, mentally. Am I not at once 
aman of mark and usefulness? Am I not ne- 
ecssary, and indeed indispensable in carrying 
out ends and objeetsin which the Divine Powers 
may be supposed interested? And is not the 
whole force and ene of my nature necessar 
to carry out those ends and objects? And if 
em troubled and vexed, how can I carry out 
those ends and objects with full vigour? And 
if Ido not carry out those ends and objects in 
full vigour, will not the Divine Powers be more or 
lees the losers? Then why dothe Divine Powers 

ermit me to be troubled and vexed? Why this 
Thorn in the Flesh ?—from which it is consola- 
tory to know, however, that the saintly Paul was 
not free. 

Perhaps, meanwhile, if any man has ever 
devoted his arboricultural energies to the grow- 
ing of a Thorn, with more assiduity than another, 
that man will be found in Mr. Honeythunder, 
now of so ultra-benevolent and notable a charac- 
ter. Planted it many years ago—ah, true: we 
hold, many of us, whatever of excuse may lie in 
the fact that we planted long ago and have not 
been pursuing the same course at a very late 
reriod. But it unfortunately happens that time 
does not inevitably wear away Wrong or its 
consequences—that it is quite as likely to widen 
and = those consequences,— and only ame- 
liorate the original act by asort of ostrich-hiding 
of the head in the sand—that trees grow larger 
and stronger as they increase in years, instead 
of considerately shrivelling away at the moment 
when we choose to wish that they might cease 
to exist. 

A certain number of years ago, when the 
T ilanthropist was only budding, and then re- 
sident at one of the Northern towns of the 
Impire—there fell into his way a young woman. 
Name Sarah Lewt. Family, the reverse of re- 
epectable, not to say low—working-people, in 
point of fact. Education of the girl, so limited 
a3 to have no effect in moulding her character. 
Disposition, slightly vain and frivolous, with a 
tendency to harmless flirtation of a certain 
ticlish sort, not intended to reach serious 
a::ion. Appearance, somewhat attractive—in- 
doed, enough so to make her an object of con- 
t:ntion among young male persons of her own 
rink in li‘o. 

It would be difficult to characterize (in the 
words of Mr. Honeythunder at this later period) 
what chanced between the young woman and 
himself at that earlier time,in the North. It 
was understood that she had been under engage- 
ment of marriage (such an “engagement” as 
people of that condition are capable of forming) 
with a young man of her own condition, or a 
shade removed for the better, whose name, if 
the budding Philanthropist ever knew it, he had 
not closely remembered through those after 
years in which so many names sounded in his 
ears, and his own sounded (loudly enough) in the 
ears of 80 —_ For some cause that engage- 
ment became broken off, and the young man 
grew indignant, sore-h , and went away— 
where, the budding Philanthropist, again, had 
no idea. For this rupture of the engagement, a 
certain impression in the mind of the silly girl, 
that he intended to her, may or may not 
have been responsible. If such an impression 
existed, he remembered no words that could 
have given rise to them—therefore, as a practi- 
cal fact, there could have been no such words. 

Some things, following, were even more diffi- 
cult to characterize. They involved unpleasant- 
nesses : ny A might almost be said to involve 
guilt, only that such a thing in such a connec- 
tion, was simply incredible. That he, Mr. 
Honeythunder, training for a life of energetic 
and active Evangelical Benevolence, could have 

guilty of the seduction of a working-man’s 
daughter— that was simply one of those things 
not to be mentioned, because out of the range of 
possibility. That he might have allowed himself 
to drift, through fault more than half that of 
the woman, into a certain teers Senne 
pl t q that might be possible: 
he might even know that something of the sort 
had occurred. He might go so far as to credit 
the fact (not known to him from any personal 
amg | with the aa a child had been 
rn, alleged to be the it of that intimacy; 
and dimly might be admitted the ibility 
(again outside of his personal knowledge) of the 
mother having died, even more thoroughly 
Seles daaeie than her cast-off lover, and the 
chi'd having been thrown out on the world, un- 
cared-for, liable to starve, to rob or murder as 
the consequence of want and ignorance, to go 
to ruin in any way that might found most 
convenient. So much might be admitted as 
having been within the bounds of possibility, in 
the early career of the — of the United 
British and Foreign Univ ; and certain re- 
flections and memories, bearing sha anal ous 
to these, may possibly have visi his waking 
dreams, not to say his nightly visions, in those 
days when the voice of an applauding public 
had not quite drowned the last echoes of the 
“still ca voice” within. 

But it has been said, aforetime, that “‘ of all 
things in this world success is the most success- 
ful ;” and the Rev. Luke Honeythunder, M.U.B. 
F.U.P., had cor see to realize the truth of 
the axiom. He the public voice, at an early 
day; and eke his own, all the while. When the 
public voice failed to carry him sufficiently high 
on the wave of applauding sound, he could 
always rely on his own, equally loud physically 
and fice hy and entirely eved from that 
embarrassing modesty which has been the life- 
long hindrance and eventual ruin of so many. 
he world, fortunately for him, was a combative 
world ; there were plenty of opponents at whom 
to hur] fierce inreutives and opprobrious — 





his auditory was large, not only at the H 

Haven and yy ten Lag A “ oheete oo oe 
operations o! g ive and Subjuga' - 
janthrophy, but % the Conventicle in which on 


Sunday mornings he vented what amount of 
unexpended sound had accumulated during the 
secular days; and it was no difficult task, we 
may believe, to forget the mere penny-whistle 
squeak of conscience (perhaps a very little and 
modest conscience, for so large a physique), 
amid the blare of oratorical trum the cras 
of philanthropic kettledrums, and the hoarse 
roar of the sea represented by thousands of 
voices engaged in the most ardent of all wor- 
ships, if the blindest. 

It may be doubtful whether, twice in a some- 
what long public life, Mr. Honeythunder found 
an antagonist who galled him so much as Mr. 
Crisparkle, in that little affair of Neville Land- 
less, whose guardianship he was nearly as glad 
to relinquish as was the poor young man to feel 
himself fairly out of the power of that rude 
manner and blustering voice. There was that 
in the demeanour of the clergyman, at the last in- 
terview held at the Head Haven, more annoying 
to the coarsely impervious Philanthropist than 
would have been almost any other form of assault 
—it being simply evident that the Minor Canon 
of Cloisterham thoroughly despised him ;—and it 
being correspondingly difficult for persons of a 
certain aa to avoid despising them- 
selves a little, under angry protest, when made 
aware how very low they stand in the estima- 
tion of others whom they are compelled to re- 
spect. And no doubt the bitterest pill of humi- 
liation ever swallowed by the Manager, was 

Iped on the day already noted, when he went 

own to Cloisterham, to put himself again into 
communication with the Minor Canon and rec- 
tify an error in the Landless accounts, which cer- 
tainly seemed to need explanation as well as the 
more substantial justice. d 

That visit, as we have seen, bore fruit not 
originally expected, in the glimpse of the broad 
philanthropic personality accidentally afforded 
to Durdles ; and the secondary effect of that 
visit, as also already shown, was to induce a re- 
turn visit on the part of the stonemason, the 
reverse of gratifying to the recipient, to use 
wl mildest phrase capable of conveying the 
act. 

And here we reach, by two circuitous roads 
meeting at the same point, the secret of Mr. 
Honeythunder's disquiet, not less pronounced 
than that of Mr. Tope, and by no means 80 
oar to remove by any simple process. The 
little wretch at Cloisterham, with whom he had 
begun his acquaintance by receiving a stoning 
verging towards the painful honour of martyr- 
dom, and continued it by administering a flog- 
ging equally undignified and deserved—the 
worse-than-untrained whelp, with every evil 
propensity apparently full-developed, any bet- 
ter possibilities lying as dormant as seeds in 
frozen earth—the infant Arab whom he had 
threatened with arrest and confinement in a 
Reformatory (which even he knew to be the 
severest of punishments), as the only probable 
means of saving him from the gallows or the 
state-prison,—this to be his son! His, the Rev. 
Luke Honeythunder! A leading light in the 
evangelical world, burdened with a child whom 
he dared not acknowledge, with the possibility 
that at any hour he might be made to do worse 
than acknowledge it, by having it thrust upon 
him in a public accusation, through the threat- 
ened hostility of Durdles (whose intelligence 
and dislike he knew), and the co-operation of 
the Minor Canon (whose dislike he also knew, 
and whose information he feared)! The leading 
light in the philanthropic world, father of a 
certain small mass of filth, rags, and vice, his 
neglect of which might be at any moment ex- 
posed, through the same instrumentalities, and 
the hollowneas of all his loud-mouthed adjura- 
tions to others, thus made apparent to the most 
obtuse of intellects ! 

It is really not strange, all things considered, 
that this Thorn in the Flesh, commencing its 
definite pain with the visit of Durdles, should 
have increased in discomfort instead of 
diminishing, as days went by and became 
weeks. That the Haven of Philanthropy 
should have ceased to be a complete refuge, 
such as it had been in days not long gone 
by. That there should have ceased to be the 
same unalloyed satisfaction in showing himself in 
crowds or on the rostrum, and hearing the 
smothered exclamations of admiring applause: 
“There! that’s him!” “That’s Mr. Honey- 
thunder, the great philanthropist!” ‘ Makes 
everybody give to everybody else, whether they 
will orno!” “Oh, such a good man!” ‘“ Won- 
derful man!—what would the benevolent world 
do without him ?” &., &c., ad infinitum, though 
never (to one special stomach) ad nauseam. 
That he should even have found himself, on one 
miserable day, declining to preside at one of 
those great occasions which was to see ten 
thousand persons betas | belaboured primarily, 
and aillions bo secondarily; and a 
general field-day indulged in against all ranks, 
classes, and conditions of men, not content to 
put a particular prison-stripe on the objects of 
their benevolence; and much current coin of the 
realm (bank-notes not excluded) added to the 
conveniences for further pone and belabor- 
ings: and necessarily the presiding genius for 
the time little less than a demigod. Whether 
the chief cause of this renunciation of honours 
was to be found in some faint suspicion that he 
might not be quite worthy of them (first step 
towards regaining any lost quality)—or whether 
the idea of his outcast and reprobate son had 
grown upon him, until he half-expected him, on 
some one of those ge occasions, to start up 
from the outer circle of the crowd, break out 
into a demoniac chorus :— 

“* Widdy widdy wen! 

I—sees—my—old—dad—again 

Widdy—widdy wy ! 

If—E—don't—acknowledge -me—I—let— fly. 

Widdy widdy wake, cock warning!” 
—Salute him with a shower of flints, and mani- 
fest his joy at the opportunity by a war-dance of 
unusual vigour and atrocity,—which of these con- 
siderations may most have moved the Manager 
in his singular self-abnegation, must remain a 
mystery with no chance for solution whatever 
except as we practise the mercy recommended 
by His Lordship to the gentleman of the criminal 
—_ and give the accused the benefit of any 

oubt. 


0 

Let the doubt be a little influenced in his 
favour, too, by a knowledge of the resolution at 
which the Manager arrives, tan indefinite 
number of days of this growing discomfort, and 
apon which he acts with that vigour which cannot 
be denied him whatever the measure of his other 





claims to respect. 


He will go down to Cloisterham, while he 
would rather f° anywhere else on the round 
earth. He will find this juvenile demon of his 
past raising. He will discover, at least, what 
opportunity there may be, without serious peril 
of compromise, to “do something for him.” 


h | (Indefinite phrase, which may mean, to kill, to 


succour, to pension off, to put out of the way. 
With Mr. Honeythunder it simply means “ some- 
thing— according to circumstances.”) 

So the underpaid, overworked, and over- 
badgered clerical force of the Head Haven, and 
the less-worked and better-paid assistants in the 
higher ramifications, are duly advised, on the 
day of the resolution, that the Manager will be 
absent on the following day, and perhaps that 
succeeding, being called a short distance into the 
rural districts by an Object of Benevolence which 
demands his immediate attention. And let us 
hope that the candour of this statement, and the 
purity of his intentions towards that special 
Object, are not detracted from by a little occur- 
rence which takes place within the half-hour fol- 
lowing this announcement, and when the syco- 
phantic undertones of compliment to the zeal 
and energy of their superior in The Cause 
(intended to be overheard) have not yet died on 
the subordinate lips. 

The occurrence comes in the shape of an appli- 
cation from a gentleman of limited means, but 
many active and unobtrusive charities, who has 
heard very favorably of the British and Foreign 
Universal, as carrying on a great work of sys- 
tematic beneficence, and who asks the aid of that 
society towards a small fund for the immediate 
relief of the widows and children of two-scoee 
poor fellows just killed by a fire-damp explosion 
in a coal-mine. For the moment, in the reception 
of this request, Mr. Honeythunder, however op- 
pressed by other cares, is his best self again ; and 
the round, convincing phrases with which he re- 
buffs the application, explaining that the rules of 
the association, and the heavy pressure upon it 
for means to meet ial and Legitimate Ob- 
jects, render such a contribution entirely ont of 
the question and on the verge of being prepos- 
terous. These should have been sufficient to win 
him overwhelming applause, even at the gather- 
ing of declined honour, besides covering the ap- 
plicant for aid to an Object, thus demonstrated 
to be General and Illegitimate, with the due 
amount of regret, disappointment and chagrin 
at wg | ventured to make the suggestion. 

Then follows an interval of nightly rest (its 
snores undoubtedly pitched upon the same sono- 
rous key as the daily voice), sandwiched between 
the Good Action already done, in sending away 
the coal-mine advocate empty, and the remaining 
good action which isto be done——much more, 
as he persists in feeling, in the interests of others 
than in his own. 

And then he goes down to Cloisterham, on the 
following day, a little hazy as to what he is to do 
when arrived there, but with the name of 
“ Durdles ” in recollection, and with some dread- 
ful thought that he may be driven, in finding his 
Object, to present himself in that disreputable 
and unevangelical place, the “ Traveller’s Two- 
penny,” of the name of which he also retains a 
recollection through the unwelcome instruction 
of the stone-mason. There is one thing clear in 
his mind, however: he may intend to do some- 
thing for the yous wretch, but it will go hard 
with himself if he does not do so without leavin 
any impressio.yabout the old town dishonou 

by the young wretch’s abode, that the Rev. 
Luke Honeythunder is extending to him the 
bounty of the United British and Foreign Uni- 
versal, from any other motive than his duty asa 
Philanthropist, obliged to turn his attention, 
when called upon, to the most objectionable 


cases, 

He reaches Cloisterham, without taxing the 
patience of Joe, driver of the Cloisterham 
omnibus, from the distant station to the town. 
Somewhat contrary to his usual wont, he strides 
over the bridge, as if taking a constitutional d la 
Crisparkle, and emerges upon the town, having 
attracted little attention, and seeming to wish to 
attract no more (so unusual, for him !) than may 
— to lead him to the object of his unwilling 
search, 

He makes a few inquiries, full-voiced as usual, 
and even a little additionally pompous, as one 
who should say, in the very act: ‘‘ people, 
recognise in me, Incarnate Benevolence, seeking 
out an Object of Pity, and do not mistake me for 
any other person, with any other motive!”’ He 
asks for the boy under the name of “ Deputy,” 
again remembered from Durdles; and once he 
appends the information that he has heard of 
him as at some low place of resort called the 
“ Travellers’ Twopenny.” But the amount of 
information received is by no means extensive : 
only one, of those, from whom he inquires, has 
ever heard of such an objectionable personality ; 
and he suggests that looking for him would 
worse than fox-hunting on foot, as he is here, 
there, everywhere and nowhere, nearly at the 
same time, and always in some villany or other. 
Adds this person, that if he will go to Cathedral 
Yard, not far from the city wall, there he may 
find the mason, Durdles, somewhere among the 
stone-work, and he will be more likely to dis- 
cover the interesting yours person for him 
than any one else whom he knows. 

Mr. Honeythunder would rather not meet 
Durdles, remembering him (only) as the messen- 

r bearing that intelligence which has grown to 
& the Thorn in the Flesh. But there seems no 
avoidance of his doing so, if he does not intend 
to spend the whole day wandering around the 
dull old town, which is doubly distasteful just 
now on account of some of its inhabitants. 

Another inquiry or two brings him to thespot, 
among the monuments and stone-chips, where he 
remembers the humiliation of being set upon b 
@ juvenile fiend (then unknown), and the triump! 
of beating a = of that juvenile fiend (ph si- 
cal) very nearly toa pulp. Then he sees before 
him the tumble-down stone hut which he saw on 
that occasion when accosting Mr. Crisparkle,— 
andenters. Ho sees a low middle-door, to pass 
beneath which he will be obliged to stoop his 
high head; and he hears beyond the door, the 
chip! chip! chip! of what he has no doubt is 
the work of the stone-mason whom he is seeking 
under protest. He stoops his high head, with a 
smothered malediction (of an evangelical pattern) 
on all persons who construct such miserably low 
doorways, who oughtjat once to be arrested and 
forced to build hi er, under high pains and pe- 
nalties ; and then he is within, in the presence of 
the man who not long ago visited him so un- 
welcomely at the Head Haven. 





Durdles is chippiug away at his life- work, coat 








removed, sweat on the stolid brow, and maki 
80 much _—_, naturally, that he does aah King 
the entrance of the other, or know of his comin 
in, until turning to walk back and catch a better 
view of his progress, after the manner of sculp. 
tors. Then, when he sees the visitor, and re- 
cognizes him, the heavy face becoming darker and 
worse-tempered than any one who only ordina- 
rily saw the slouching, half-drunken man could 
believe possible; and he backs up, 80 to speak 
covering the unfinished bust, as if the intrad- 
ing eyes could not be allowed to look upon that 
at any hazard,—casting a look, meanwhile to- 
wards the curtained niche, which would tell’ Mr 
Crisparkle, if present, that the movement is part 
of the current anxiety for concealing everythin 
in connection with the work on the block. . 
‘Oh, it is you, is it?” he says, ve grufily, 
after a moment, and when he evidently judges 
that he has quite covered the bust with his broad 
=e person. » 
** Yes—you are the man who called upon 
the Head ae. in town, some weal agp. with 
a _— a boy. — recognize me, I 
elieve—if not, my name is Honeythun . 
Luke Honeythunder.” 4 monte. 
The Manager of the United British and Fo. 
reign Universal scarcely speaks with that over- 
whelming force which ordinarily makes the 
renegades of the philanthropic cause (all who 
differ with him in idea or mode) quake in their 
high-lows, proclaiming that a veritable Son of 
Jove is banging away at their ear-drums. For 
some cause, here and now, he is a mere mortal 
nothing more; and for some cause, at the same 
time, the ungainly man with the mallet and 
chisel seems unaccountably the more command- 
ing of the two in position. 
** Ob, yes, Durdles knows you!” he replies, 
” You said you wouldn’t come down, and Durdles 
said you would! You said Durdles lied—there, 
among your scribbling dummies that you handles 
like tools—same as Durdles does this chisel, but 
may be not so well. You knowed it wasn’t a 
lie, then; but you et away as long as you 
ared, for fear of Durdles splittin’ on you, 
pn aaa you come! A nice ‘Reverend, you 
are ’ 


Mr. Honeythunder has not often been ad- 
dressed with such force, and certainly not often 
with what a Quaker woald call the same “ plain 
language,” from the day when he overwhelmed 
a certain local world with his colossal size and 
powerfal lungs, at birth, And he is not disposed 
to accept the new status too calmly—the de- 
nouncer to allow denunciation of himself: the 
verbal engineer holding the same objection or- 
dinarily ascribed to the mechanical, against being 
* hoist with his own petard.” 

“How dare you, low fellow!” he thunders, 
recovering the lost voice. “If there was any 
law in this miserable place, I would have you set 
in the stocks for filthy language to a person of 
condition, or sent to some reformatory prison, 
where you might Jearn better manners.” 

“Oh, you would, would you!” answers Dur- 
dles, with something very like a sneer—something 
that would be quite a sneer if we did not know 
that only people of a certain standing can em- 
ploy that weapon of polished offence. “ You 
would like to frighten Durdles, wouldn’t you, 
with your big voice and bluster? Don’t try it, 
master, for it wouldn't do; and the habit might 
grow on you!” 

“TInsolent scoundrel!” again begins Mr, 
Honeythunder; but he is silenced, instantly, 
fe no assembly has ever had power to silence 

m. 

* Better save your reverend breath to cool your 
reverend porridge!” palpably sneers the stone- 
mason; but with the words his voice deepens, 
and his face—that face ordinarily so dull, stolid, 
uninteresting—becomes something not pleasant 
to look at, from other characteristics—dark, 
fierce, dangerous. ‘‘ See here!” he says, in in- 
tense passion, which for tho time gives hima 
position above himself—“ don’t go too far, if it’s 
all the same to you! Daurdles don’t want to brain 
you with this mallet; so be keerful! You come 
down here to look arter that young devil. Wery 
well. You shall have a peep at your crib; but 
Durdles wants to tell you something, first, that 
may-be you'd like toremember. Please to turn 
them eyes that’s looked on so many great folks, 
onto a poor feller tha:’s got no money for you 
to + aa out of him—and say, if you know 
me ” 

“Know you, fellow?” Mr. Honeythunder 
echoes, with angry contempt. “ No, and I do 
not wish to, for you seem to be below even the 
efforts of ines gery You seem to suppose 
that my errand at Cloisterham is to look after 
that boy: if so, show me where he is, take the 
money that I shall pay you for the service, and 
then never let me see your bad face, or hear your 
vile tongue again.” 

“Don’t know me—don’t you! Don’t know 

Durdles! Why, that’s bad o’ you, as ought to 
know everybody that’s poor and miserable! 
Praps you might remember, then, one Samuel 
Dustin, as was a-goin to m Sary Lewt, when 
you took her away from me, like a psalm-singin’ 
willain as you was, left her with that brat, broke 
her heart, and mine!” 
_ There is terrible impressiveness, if not pathos, 
in the words of the ungainly stone-mason, as he 
thus reveals the buried secret of years in the 
very face of the wronger. And the words have 
force tothe ears that hear, for they literally end 
the conflict. The Manager of the U. B. F. U. P. 
bows his head, with a gesture nearer to manly 
humility and submission than any living man 
could remember of him, and does not s' for & 
moment after the other has ceased. The Thorn 
in the Flesh has a new rankle, rk prem | 3, but it 
is not beyond the mercy of God that it may 
rankle beneficially now, and assisf in the even- 
tual remoulding of that which so needs to change 
form as well as substance ! 

“Samuel Dustin! You?” is all that he utters, 
after that moment of silence. And this is fol- 
lowed by another moment's restraint, and then by 
@ groan, much more earnest in character, there is 
reason to believe, than many that he may have 
vented over Legitimate Objects, at one period 
or another of his successful philanthropic ca- 
reer. 

“Yes, Samuel Dustin as was; drunken old 
Stony Durdles as is; and all alongo’ you, psalm- 
singin’ Luke Honeythunder! That's what Dur- 
dles means, and he hopes yon likes it, and ‘Il 
tell about it at your next preachin’!” 


(To be continued.) 








